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PREFACE 
783299 


THE investigations published in this volume were conducted, for 
a time at least, in the hope that they would lead to something human. 
That hope was destined to be disappointed. In the long interval be- 
tween Hooker’s death and the year 1919 his friends had one by one 
died; he had left no private correspondence, no descendants and there- 
fore no family tradition, no impression on the minds of those who 
eventually wrote down their all too meagre recollections of the so- 
ciety in which he lived. Inevitably a venture intended to be biograph- 
ical developed into a rather unwilling accumulation of dead facts. 
Neither the whimsicalities of early nineteenth century orthography 
nor the occasional humorous predicaments disclosed by the official rec- 
ords from which the following pages quote so freely have blinded the 


and 


author to the fact that only the most incorrigible antiquarians 
perhaps a few architects interested in the history of their profession— 
will be able to face the major portion of his text without a groan. This 
volume is primarily a source book, a publication of records likely to be 
overlooked or lost, and its value must be appraised by future his- 
torians of American architecture. For the general reader the author 
has provided a short introduction, and for all those genuinely inter- 
ested in architecture he has been at some pains to procure the best 
illustrations obtainable. It remains for him to make the following 
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van, Joseph Gavit, Fiske Kimball and Miss Edna Donnell, for call- 
ing his attention to buildings by Hooker; to Peter Nelson, for as- 
sistance in discovering manuscripts in the New York State Library; 
to Mrs. Nathan F. Dixon, for helping to clarify numerous obscure 
points; to George Hyde Clarke and Michael Kernan, for permission 
to enter and photograph Hyde Hall and the Miller House; to Henry 
W. Kent, for advice and encouragement; to Lawrence G. White, for 
information regarding Hyde Hall; to Mrs. William Gorham Rice, 
Ledyard Cogswell, Jr., John McHarg and the Albany Institute, 
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F’. McCormick, Headmaster, for permission to enter and photograph 
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Monk, for information regarding Hooker’s family; to Mrs. Charles 
W. MacMullen, for quotations from the minutes of the trustees of 
Union College; and to the following for their generosity and patience 
in making available manuscript records of various buildings: Dr. 
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neer Frank R. Lanagan, of Mayor Watt’s administration. 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


Forr Orancg, settled by the Dutch on the upper Hudson in 1614, 
was rechristened Albany after its cession by the Netherlands to Great 
Britain in 1664. It remained nevertheless by all accounts predomi- 
nantly Dutch until toward the end of the eighteenth century. Look 
where we will for information regarding it, either among the ungra- 
cious confidences of Hamilton’s “Itinerarium,” the too-professional 
descriptions of Kalm, or the sentimental periods of Worth and Anne 
McVicar, and we shall find ourselves reminded over and over again 
of seventeenth-century Holland. In spite of the inadequacy of the 
writers mentioned, their testimony quite unintentionally reminds us 
of Steen’s pictures. It recreates for us, although without the painter’s 
photographic definition, a world of queer old women, beds-in-the- 
wall, quack doctors, great tomes, smokers, eaters, drinkers, merry 
parties, herds of cattle, muddy streets piled with garbage, wandering 


pigs, and quaint houses. 


In the last respect the town as described seems to have been dis- 
tinctly medieval. The typical Albany house of the period, like its 
prototype in Holland, is represented by the early writers with its end 
to the street and with steep stepped gables. Old buildings showing 
these medieval characteristics are still common in the larger Dutch 
cities, but in Albany, as in New York, they have all been demolished. 
This complete extinction was probably not unforeseen, for even in 
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the eighteenth century the Dutch settlements in America were being 
slowly surrounded and invaded by an alien, unsympathetic, and ag- 


gressive civilization.* 


Civilization is, no doubt, too flattering a word to apply to the 
social usages of the argumentative, ill-bred, and litigious land-grab- 
bers who came to Albany from New England before and after the 
Revolution, but along with “these thoroughly disagreeable people” 
came others: hard-working farmers, tradesmen, and artisans of supe- 
rior intelligence, doctors, ministers, and lawyers. With this better 
element of New England society came also a distinct tradition, which, 
in so far as architecture is concerned, may be termed, for lack of a 


better word, American Classic. 


The earliest houses in New England, like the earliest houses in 
New Holland, were medieval. They had steep ridge-roofs and even, 
in some cases, overhanging second stories. But whereas the Dutch in 
Europe were never more than half-heartedly converted to the Renais- 
sance style in architecture, and therefore left New York and Albany 
in ignorance of its subtleties, the British, on the contrary, became en- 
thusiastic about it, and communicated their enthusiasm to their col- 
onies. The principal seventeenth-century protagonists of the style in 


England were Jones, Webb, and Wren. During the next century all 


* The house shown in the frontispiece to this volume possessed the end-to-the- 
street arrangement and the steep stepped gables characteristic of Dutch architec- 
ture. It was on the west side of Pearl Street five doors north of Maiden Lane. In 
1805 it belonged to the Widow Sturtevant. The photograph herein reproduced was 
taken, of course, at a much later date, perhaps in the eighteen seventies, and shows 
the building surrounded by New England edifices and altered in conformity with 
New England taste. For the appearance of the building before alterations see the 
picture of Pearl Street north of Maiden Lane facing page 12. 
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From a photograph by the White Studio. 


Old Dutch House on Union Street, Schenectady. 


Fig. 2. 
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British architects of repute employed it. It even numbered its dis- 
ciples among the aristocracy, for Vanbrugh and Lord Burlington 
took up architecture under its influence. To build in accordance with 
its principles, as interpreted by Palladio, became for the rich the 
thing to do. England everywhere thrust up great houses that were 
pleasanter to look at than to live in, and that immortalized not so 
much the taste as the arrogant and highly unimaginative snobbery 
of their owners. 

Inevitably some knowledge of the classic style became a gentle- 
manly, though rather superficial, accomplishment. We find in the 
travel books of the period frequent references to “gorgeous piles,” 
“magnificent edifices,” and “elegant structures,” and an ever-increas- 
ing application to architecture (always classic) of such adjectives as 
chaste, correct, exquisite, and ingenious. Behind all this general en- 
thusiasm, giving it force and direction, were the professional British 
architects, Campbell, Kent, Gibbs, Ware, Chambers, Robert Adam, 
Woolfe and Gandon, and a swarm of lesser men, pulling wires, com- 
piling superbly illustrated folios, writing adulatory dedications to 
noble patrons, and exalting magniloquently in their introductions 
their own work above that of the rest of the world. Campbell even 
advanced the opinion that if Jones’ (or Webb’s) palace at White- 
hall were ever completed it would “exceed all the Palaces of the Uni- 
verse, as the Valour of our Troops and Conduct of our Generals have 
surpassed all others.” This is but one sample of the palaver that was 
handed out by the architects to a vainglorious plutocracy. 

Under the circumstances it was impossible for medieval archi- 
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tecture to maintain its popularity. The Gothic style began to be 
neglected and sometimes abused. John Evelyn, in his amusing “Ac- 
count of Architects and Architecture” (1707), describes it as “Fan- 
tastical and Licencious” and productive of “Heavy, Dark, Melan- 
choly and Monkish Piles, without any just Proportion, Use or 
Beauty, compar’d with the truly Antient.’” He complains too, with 
good reason, of the “Turrets, and Pinacles thick set with Munkies 
and Chimacras (and abundance of buisy Work and other Incon- 
eruities)” that “dissipate and break the Angels of the Sight, and so 
Confound it, that one cannot consider it with any Steadiness, where 
to begin or end.” But he is speaking of late Gothic cathedrals rather 
than of profane buildings. 

No doubt this prejudice against medieval architecture was com- 
municated to the colonies and made it easier in the event for the New 
Englanders to destroy the old Dutch houses. At any rate, the Brit- 
ish colonies unquestionably contracted the British enthusiasm for the 
Italian manner. Plans for Palladian structures were sent over from 
England or were to be found in the British architectural publications, 
minor architects visited America, and Americans returning home 
brought with them conceptions of architecture derived from direct 
observation of buildings in England and on the Continent. As in the 
mother country, a class of gentlemen architects developed: Andrew 
Hamilton designed the Philadelphia State House; Doctor Kearsley, 
Christ Church in the same city; Washington, Mount Vernon; Thorn- 
ton, the National Capitol; and Jefferson, Monticello and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Finally a group of native professional architects 
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emerged, either from among the gentry or, as in the case of Hooker, 
from among the contractors and builders. The most celebrated mem- 
bers of this group in the North were McComb (1763-1853), Me- 
Intire (1757-1811), and Bulfinch (1763-1841). The later work of 
these men is reckoned as Classic Revival by modern writers, but the 
extent to which it reflects a direct study of classic models is doubtful. 
Even in the case of Bulfinch, who knew Italy, the approach to Greece 
and Rome seldom seems to have gone beyond the England of Adam 
and Sir William Chambers. But wherever Bulfinch got his style, it 
was certainly fashionable and classic rather than medieval. The fact 
is germane to our present inquiry, for Hooker began his career in 
Albany with an adaptation from the work of the Boston architect. 
Later he was to imitate McBean, McComb, and perhaps even Peter 
Banner. The more we compare the dates and characteristics of his 
buildings with those designed by other architects of the period the 
more we will come to suspect that the immediate sources of his inspi- 
ration were largely provincial. Even the magnificent frieze in the 
parlor of Hyde Hall seems to have been taken by him from Asher 
Benjamin. He had not even the advantage (for an architect) of 
passing his youth in Boston or any other large city. Born on the wind- 
swept uplands of central Massachusetts, where an immeasurable sky 
was forever appealing, as in Holland, to the romantic sense and, in 
the landscape, only the lights and shadows of the rocks strongly sug- 
gested the depth of objects, he walked to church on Sundays through 
a village whose obtuse roofs and more extended symmetrical fronts 
were almost the sole reminders of Renaissance methods. It was not 
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until some later period in his life, of which we have no record, that he 
was able to see the best examples of American architecture in the 
Northern cities. No doubt at some stage of his career he supplemented 
his observations with information derived from English architectural 
books, but his work was, notwithstanding, often extremely unsophis- 
ticated and always unmistakably and overwhelmingly American. 

In these days, when the craze for old houses is doing so much to 
restore our standards of good taste, we are inclined perhaps to over- 
value the architecture of our ancestors. It is so intimate, so orderly, 
so pictorial with its contrasts of green, red, gray, buff, and white paint, 
so delicately and ingeniously carved and moulded, so sweetly pro- 
portioned, that we capitulate to it unconditionally, forgetting that 
the mother of the arts is essentially and peculiarly the expressive 
medium of giants. Architecture as the Egyptians understood it in- 
volved the definition of great masses by the different amounts of light 
reflected from their fundamental surfaces. It had the lift, the breadth, 
and the fixity of mountains, and like them released the soul in space. 
Our early architecture hardly does that, even when shorn of its de- 
lightful accessories. The Greeks and the great architects of the Re- 
naissance were able to use ornament without losing the definition of 
the fundamental planes. The Americans were not, and when they 
reduced the ornament to a minimum the revealed masses seemed some- 
how under-nourished. The Boston State House was the commendable 
attempt to get back to fundamentals of a race that had never visual- 
ized objects on a grand scale, a race that made furniture that was 
essentially more architectural than the buildings into which it was put. 
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New York State Capitol, Albany, First Building. 
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We must not expect, therefore, to find much in Hooker’s work that is 
truly monumental or that will abide comparison with the master- 
pieces of Europe. That his talent was genuine we shall attempt to 
show presently, but that it produced entire buildings of great dis- 
tinction we cannot maintain. His activities as an architect have never- 
theless a certain historical significance. In him the impulse that ema- 
nated from Brunelleschi reached its farthest extension in time and 
space. Beyond him was the wilderness and, after him, the Greek Re- 
vival and the architectural Babel of modern times. Other and more 
talented architects, especially Charles McKim and Stanford White, 
have revived the Italian style to noble purpose, but Hooker was the 
last to receive it in unbroken succession from its originator. With 
him the Renaissance in Architecture as an exclusive and continuous 


development came to an end. 


The Great Fire of London, which consumed more than eighty 
churches, was Wren’s opportunity. It became his duty to erect as 
quickly as possible on the foundations of the destroyed buildings over 
fifty new edifices in the Renaissance style, including St. Paul’s. Never 
was the road to fame more suddenly and unexpectedly opened or more 
promptly followed. But the causes which operated to establish Wren’s 
humble disciple as the chief architect of Albany were less spectacu- 
lar. The evacuation by the Iroquois of western New York at the close 
of the Revolution exposed vast tracts of fertile land to immigration 
from New England by way of the Mohawk Valley. Albany became 
almost immediately a gateway through which thousands passed 
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westward in search of farms.* It became also, soon after the rati- 
fication of the Federal Constitution, the capital of the State. In- 
evitably its population increased. In 1790 it was a town of 3,500 
souls; in 1830 its inhabitants numbered over 24,000. This great in- 
crease in population was Hooker’s opportunity, for with it came a 
commensurate demand for buildings in the English manner. Even 
the native Dutch abandoned the older fashions in architecture in 
favor of those that prevailed among the Anglo-Americans. Doctor 
Dwight, in writing of his visit to Albany in 1798, comments on this 
phenomenon as follows: “An essential change has taken place in Al- 
bany, a considerable number of the opulent inhabitants, whose minds 
were enlarged by the influence of the revolutionary war, and the ex- 
tensive intercourse which it produced among them and their coun- 
trymen, and still more by education, and travelling, have resolutely 
broken through a set of traditionary customs, venerable by age, and 
strong by universal attachment. These gentlemen have built many 
handsome houses in the modern English style; and in their furniture, 
manners, and mode of living, have adopted the English customs. To 
this important change the strangers, who within a few years have be- 
come a numerous body of inhabitants, have extensively contributed. 
All these, from whatever country derived, have chosen to build, and 
live, in the English manner.” It appears from the foregoing that the 


New England Renaissance in Albany had gathered considerable mo- 


* In the third volume of his “Annals,” p. 169, Munsell records the fact that in 
1795, in a single day, between sunrise and sunset, 500 sleighs loaded with men, 


women, children, and furniture passed through Albany on their way to the Genesee 
Valley. 
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mentum when Philip Hooker first went on record as an architect in 


the year 1797.* 


We have come now to the point in this introduction where we 
must attempt to estimate the extent and character of Hooker’s 
achievement; but before we do so, let us trace in a few sentences the 
westward movement of successive generations of his ancestors across 
Massachusetts. Henry Hocker, or Hooker, the first of the family in 
America of whom we have record, was married in Boston by Cotton 
Mather in 1708, and later settled in Medfield. One of Henry’s sons, 
John, had a child called Samuel. In 1762 this Samuel emigrated with 
his parents from Medfield to Rutland, and four years later, at the 
age of twenty, became the father of a son, Philip, the subject of this 
monograph. Within ten years of Philip’s birth, probably soon after 
1772, Samuel again emigrated. This second move of his westward 
brought him and his family to Albany. Here Philip Hooker’s migra- 
tory phase ended, but Samuel and his wife went one stage farther 
and passed the last years of their existence in the newly founded 


town of Utica. 


In the meantime Philip was bringing a certain amount of classic 
order and British neatness into the Dutch settlement by the Hudson. 
Albany, as he knew it in the year 1790, was a town of 3,500 inhabi- 
tants, four or five streets, and about twenty lanes. It was without 

* The extent to which Albany’s architecture had been Anglicized at a slightly 
later period is shown by the reproductions of James Eights’ two views of Pearl 
Street between Maiden Lane and Steuben Street, facing page 12. The view repro- 


duced in Fig. 12 shows the Second Presbyterian Chiarch in the background and, 
directly in ont of it, the Widow Sturtevant’s house as it was before it was altered. 
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water mains, sewers or pavements. In wet weather its thoroughfares 
were rivulets of mud; its sidewalks, snares to lead the unwary beneath 
the streams of water that issued from the spouts on its ancient houses. 
It was poorly lighted at night, poorly protected from fire and from 
flood. It dumped its garbage before its doors, and resigned the prob- 
lem of its removal to a little army of wandering pigs. To borrow one 
of the gibes flung at it by a New Englander at a later period, it was 
“more Dutch than decent.” 

But it was, by all accounts, picturesque. In 1790 the old Lydius 
house, built in 1657, still stood on the north-east corner of State and 
Pearl Streets. Opposite was the Staats house, built ten years later, 
while to the northward on Pearl Street were the so-called Vander- 
heyden Palace (1725) and the house belonging to the Pruyn family. 
These dwellings were all of the medizval or, as the New Englanders 
were wont to say, “Dutch Gothic” type.* Even the “Dutch Gothic” 
church was still to be seen occupying the centre of the public square, 
like certain great churches in Holland. Primitive likenesses of many of 
these old Albany buildings exist, painted for the most part by James 
Eights and his imitators. Among the numerous copies of Eights’ pic- 
tures are several in watercolor by Lossing, the historian, which seem 
to have served as models for a series of woodcuts published in Har- 

* The Staats house was demolished in 1887; the Lydius house, in 1832; the Van- 
derheyden Palace, in 1833. The anonymous author of “Notes on a Tour Through 
The Western Part of New York” published in 1829, states that the beauty of Albany 
“was greatly lessened by the many old Dutch buildings, with their gable ends front- 
ing the streets.” The lithograph reproduced in Fig. 10 dates from about 1820. It 
was published in France from a drawing by an artist named Milbert, and shows the 
Lydius house to the right and the Vanderheyden Palace, with its twin gables, in the 
centre. An engraving of the same drawing with variations also exists. These two pic- 
tures—the lithograph and the engraving—are much the best existing contemporary 


views of Dutch Albany. 
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Fig. 15. Old “Dutch Gothic”? Church, Albany, Demolished in 1806. 


From an engraving of a drawing by Philip Hooker. 
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per’s Magazine in 1857. Hooker himself drew a perspective view of 
the old Dutch church after its removal, and although this drawing is 
lost several impressions of the engraving made from it survive. 
From these not very skilful pictures, from photographs of re- 
modelled buildings, and from eighteenth-century descriptions we 
are able to arrive at some idea of the town’s pre-Revolutionary 
architecture. The old houses of Albany stood almost without ex- 
ception end on to the street and had, as already stated, exceedingly 
steep ridge-roofs. Often, but not always, the gable ends were stepped 
and culminated in chimney-like shafts of masonry bearing iron 
weather-vanes cut to represent cocks, horses, lions, geese, ships, and 
other objects. Many of the houses were built of brick; others, of 
stone or wood. In some cases the more durable and less durable ma- 
terials were used in combination, the brick or stone for the street 
ends only and the wood for the sides and rears. ‘The masonry was 
strengthened and decorated by fleur-de-lis-shaped iron wall ties and 
in some instances by iron date letters and numerals. Another form of 
decoration was mosaic. One eigliteenth-century diarist, writing in 
1755, remarks the large number of houses “curiously floured” and 
dated with “black bricks.” A characteristic of the old Albany house 
which eighteenth-century travellers have failed to mention was the 
door opening out of the second or third story twenty or thirty feet 
above the street. Yet another feature which escaped contemporary 
notice was the relieving arch of brick used as decoration above a rec- 
tangular opening. But there were no “Munkies and Chimaeras” or 
other “buisy Work” to incur the wrath of American Kvelyns. The 
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silhouettes of Albany’s old houses, like those of the early houses in 
New England, possessed a truly primitive definition. 

The public buildings of the town are listed by Dr. Dwight in his 
narrative of 1798, from which we have just quoted. According to him 
they were, “a State-house; one Episcopal, one German Lutheran, 
one Methodist, and one Roman Catholic, churches; a building con- 
taining the offices of State, two banks; a prison; an arsenal; a hos- 
pital; a City Hall; and a Tontine Coffee House.” 'To this list is at- 
tached the following comment: “One of the Dutch churches is new, 
handsome, and ornamented with two towers crowned with cupolas. 
None of the other ... buildings claim any particular attention.” 
Both of these sentences are extremely pertinent to our inquiry into 
the career of Philip Hooker. From one we may infer how much 
the town needed his services; from the other, how successfully, in the 
opinion of Yale’s President, these services had already been ren- 
dered. For the church with “two towers crowned with cupolas,” which 
Dr. Dwight thought handsome, was Hooker’s earliest recorded work 
in architecture. Begun in 1797, it still exists, but successive alterations 
have transformed it into a drab monstrosity. 

Most of the buildings in the Dwight list were destined to be super- 
seded in the three decades after 1800 by buildings designed by 
Hooker. In addition to the Two Steeple Dutch Church and the 
Second Presbyterian, which was probably built from his plans, he 
designed five religious edifices. These were, in the order of their erec- 
tion, St. Peter’s, South Dutch, the First Lutheran, the Fourth Pres- 
byterian, and St. Mary’s. An Englishman visiting the city in 1822 
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From a photograph by Stephen Schreiber, Jr. 


Fic. 16. North Dutch Church, Albany: The Twin Steeples. 
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writes in his diary: “Its churches are well constructed, but have so 
great a resemblance to each other, particularly in their steeples, that 
I should not be surprised to hear that one architect had designed them 
all.” An equally discerning but uninformed stranger might draw a 
similar conclusion regarding the City churches of London. Hooker, 
like the great Wren, was the ecclesiastical architect of an entire local- 
ity. But he was far more than a mere specialist in churches. He de- 
signed two, and probably all three, of the banks of his day, both the 
principal school-houses, the City Hall, one of the two theatres, the 
three municipal markets, and the State Capitol. In 1833, when his 
activities as an architect ceased, almost every public building in the 
town was his. As seen from the river in that year, from a point oppo- 
site the Albany Academy, the sky line of the middle hill was crossed 
by seven buildings: on the right, by the belfry of the Academy and 
the modest steeples of the First Lutheran Church and St. Mary’s; in 
the centre, by the lofty spire of the Second Presbyterian and the 
dome of the new City Hall; and on the left, by the steeple of St. Peter’s 
and the circular cupola of the State Capitol with its wooden statue of 
Themis. Every one of these seven buildings, in the most central, con- 
spicuous, and important situation which the town had to offer, was 
(with the possible exception of the Second Presbyterian) by Philip 
Hooker. In the absence of more definite testimony we may take the 
foregoing as evidence of the New Englander’s architectural standing 
in the community. In fact, an exhaustive ‘study of available contem- 
porary records indicates that no one emerged from the anonymous 
crowd of carpenters and builders to compete with him as an architect 
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prior to 1830. It remains to be said that his reputation was not en- 
tirely local. He designed a wooden church for Cazenovia; a Chapel 
for Hamilton College on the slopes of the Oriskany Valley; two 
churches and a bank for Utica; and, on the shore of Otsego Lake, 
near Cooperstown, a gentleman’s country seat for the Clarke fam- 
ily. Moreover, it is safe to assume, even without documentary evi- 
dence, that he drew the plans for many of the private houses built in 


Albany and elsewhere.* 


If we inquire into the reason for this exceptional popularity we 
shall have to fall back on conjecture. Probably Hooker’s activities as 
a politician helped his career as an architect. The fact that he was 
both elected and appointed to public office and that he served the pub- 
lic satisfactorily and continuously for many years cannot have failed 
to distinguish him with local men of affairs. He was seven times As- 
sessor for the Fourth Ward, served two terms as alderman, was City 
Superintendent from 1821 to 1827 and City Surveyor from 1819 to 
1832. During this period he not only designed the city’s public build- 
ings, but took the levels for her streets, drew the estimates and con- 
tracts for her public improvements, assessed her property owners, 
helped to formulate her ordinances, and performed a score of other 
duties in her interest. Unquestionably this public aspect of his life 
must have reacted to his advantage with a community that was in- 


clined to judge, however foolishly, artistic ability by social promi- 


* There is documentary evidence that Hooker designed the Miller house in Utica. 
An elevation of an unidentified city dwelling, signed and annotated by Hooker, is 
among the Gansevoort papers in the New York Public Library. See Fig. 100. 
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Fic. 18. Second Building of Union College. 


From an engraving of a drawing by Philip Hooker. 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Fic. 19. Belton House, Lincolnshire, 1639. 
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Fic. 20. Hamilton College Chapel: Steeple from the South. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Fic. 21. St. Mary-le-Bow Church, London: Fic. 22. New South Church, Boston: 
Steeple. Steeple. 
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nence. It is not to be supposed that the majority of those who paid 
money for his designs saw in them more than a satisfactory render- 
ing of current architectural fashions. In 1813 Albany, according to 
Spafford, possessed an “elegant new jail . . . 2 elegant banking- 
houses” and “many elegant private mansions and gentleman’s seats.” 
Even the organ in St. Peter’s Church was “elegant.” Men who wrote 
in this strain (as most men did in those days) were not qualified to 
be especially moved by the art in architecture. On the other hand there 
were undoubtedly a few who cared more for the beauty of Hooker’s 
work than for its modernity and the reputation of its author. 

We must now attempt to explain wherein this beauty, or power 
to please, consisted. But before we do so we should like to observe 
that not all of Hooker’s architecture would have appeared fashion- 
able everywhere. In medieval Albany a structure like the Union Col- 
lege building was able to pass for modern English, but in England 
itself it would have reminded the educated of the late seventeenth 
century. It was far more like Albemarle House (1664) and Belton 
(1689) than like the Adelphi (c. 1768) or even Houghton (1722). 
Until the very end of his life Hooker revealed his provincialism by 
this tendency to use the architectural modes of other years. But his 
employment of cast-off styles is of historical rather than of esthetic 
interest. 

We have already intimated that Hooker’s buildings lacked size. 
They lacked also, sometimes, unity of effect and variety of treatment. 
The two story front and the three story sides of the old Capitol ap- 
peared to belong to different buildings, Hyde Hall was too loosely 
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put together, and the sections of the Hamilton College Chapel steeple 
were placed one upon the other without recourse to any of those in- 
genious expedients whereby Wren, Gibbs, and even Bulfinch, Town, 
and Hoadley gave continuity and binding force to their contours. 
Hooker’s inability or unwillingness to vary the shapes of his masses 
was especially noticeable in his steeples. The principal sections were 
all either square or octagonal, never circular, and in the Hamilton 
College Chapel and the Second Presbyterian Church of Albany were 
identical in plan. By way of compensation for this lack of variety, 
the proportions of the Chapel’s steeple and the definition and refine- 
ment of the Church’s ornamental detail were exceptionally pleasing. 
The tendency to give amplitude and projection to the ornamental 
work, sometimes perhaps to the detriment of the ensemble, was very 
characteristic of Hooker, but was never accompanied by a tendency 
to become coarse. He contrived to give his detail exquisite grace with- 
out lapsing into the excessive delicacy so characteristic of much of 
our Classic Revival architecture. But we should hardly be doing him 
justice if we granted him no more than a mastery of detail. He was 
able to give to entire parts of his buildings a truly sculptural breadth 
of which our best architects to-day would not need to be ashamed— 
for example, to the little wings of the Academy and to the steeple of 
the Second Presbyterian, from the base of its lowest section to the 
top of the magnificent weather-vane that crowned its spire. If we 
may venture an opinion, Hooker’s instinct for the definition of mass 
indicates even more strongly than his sense of proportion the gen- 
uineness of his talent. Had he had a more thorough education, richer 
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From a photograph by F. W. Knapp. 
Fic. 23. Second Presbyterian Church, Albany: Steeple from the Northeast. 


f eas: | 
From a photograph by E. V. Rockwood. 
Fic. 24. Second’Presbyterian Church, Albany: The Two Main Sections of the Steeple. 
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From a photograph by Stephen Schreiber, Jr. 
BiG 325. 


Albany Academy: South Wing from the East. 


From a photograph by F. W. Knapp. 


Fic. 26. Second Presbyterian Church, Albany: Weather Vane. 
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patrons, and more skilful workmen he might have equalled, or even 


surpassed, Bulfinch as an architect. 


It remains for us to record the fate of Hooker’s buildings. After 
his death Albany continued to grow, and suffered a succession of archi- 
tectural revivals—the Greek Revival in the ’thirties, and then, in the 
fifties, the Gothic and the Romanesque. As always with growing cities 
its business gradually encroached upon the older residential districts, 
raising taxation, driving families away from dwellings and congre- 
gations away from churches, invading, transforming, demolishing 
everywhere. One by one Hooker’s buildings have been removed or 
made over into lamentable incongruities. Like the Dutch city which 
it supplanted the New England city has in its turn been submitted 
to a process of extinction, which will in a few years be complete. 
Hooker is represented in Albany to-day only by the Academy and a 
few fragments. Farther west he has been scarcely less unfortunate. 
In Utica and its vicinity only Hyde Hall, the Hamilton College 
Chapel, and the much renovated Miller house remain as evidences of 
his talent. That any one of these three architectural monuments, with 
the possible exception of the Chapel, will long escape destruction, 
seems unlikely. Americans have not yet learned to enjoy beauty; nor 
has civilization in this country yet reached the point where the indi- 
vidual man looks beyond his own fireside for evidence that his life is 
part of a vast process and not an isolated almost intolerably Jone- 
some phenomenon. In spite of our reviving interest in good taste and 
in antiquity the typical American still lacks the education to appre- 
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ciate architecture or to perceive the philosophic significance of the 
architectural monument. His regard for the buildings of his ances- 
tors is still largely a sentimental pretense, and does not serve there- 
fore to deter him from sacrificing the old for the new. To him, as he 
hunts for sites on which to raise vaster and more convenient construc- 
tions, the buildings of the Karly Republic are so much brick and 
mortar, to be carted away, if need be, almost overnight. To-day we 
see them and enjoy them; to-morrow, when we look for them, they 
are gone, or are in process of destruction by the crowbars of the 
wreckers. Under existing conditions remonstrance would be useless. 
To some future generation, wiser than ours, let us hope, in its philoso- 
phy of existence, we must consign the task of answering Shakespeare’s 
question: “How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, whose action 


is no stronger than a flower?” 
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ACTIVITIES AS CITY SUPERINTENDENT, 
SURVEYOR, AND ALDERMAN 


NOTES ON THE LIFE OF HOOKER, INCLUDING HIS 
ACTIVITIES AS CITY SUPERINTENDENT, 
SURVEYOR, AND ALDERMAN 


Tue date of Philip Hooker’s birth, October 28, 1766, is to be 
found among the vital records of the town of Rutland, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts." Among the same records is an entry which 
tells us that Samuel Hooker and Rachel Hinds, of Rutland District 
(i.e. Barre), expressed an intention to marry on the twelfth of July 
of the same year.” Only one inference can safely be made from the 
records regarding Philip Hooker’s childhood, and that is, that at least 
the first six years of his life were passed at Rutland. The last child 
of Samuel and Rachel Hooker to have its birthday recorded at Rut- 
land was Susannah, born April 19, 1772,’ and it is highly improbable 
that Philip was moved to Albany before this event. It seems likely 
however that he was moved soon afterward,* for he had, according 
to Moses Bagg, three brothers and one sister younger than Susannah, 
and the birth of none of them is recorded at Rutland. Probably these 
four younger children were born at Albany, but the few Albany rec- 
ords that remain do not enable us to determine with certainty. 


There is some rather colorless testimony in Bagg’s “Pioneers of 


* Samuel Hooker is not on Rutland’s list of Minute Men or Alarm Men. On the 
other hand, the earliest record of him in Albany dates as late as November 2, 1787. 
See Munsell’s “Collections,” Vol. II, p. 502. He is listed in the first Census of the 
United States, taken in 1790, as living in the Second Ward, Albany, and as being 
the head of a family of six free white males—3 over and 3 under sixteen years of 
age—and three white females. See the bound volume of the first Census of the State 
of New York, p. 13. 
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Utica” regarding the character of Hooker’s father and mother.’ Of 
Samuel Hooker, Bagg writes: “He was an unassuming, industrious 
and upright man. That he was much respected in his own church at 
least, may be inferred from the fact that for twenty-one years he was 
annually elected one of its officers, two-thirds of which time a War- 
den.” Samuel died on October 19, 1832, at the age of eighty-six.” 
His wife Rachel outlived him, according to Bagg, by three years and 
was ninety-three at the time of her death. Inasmuch as her birth date 
is recorded as being May 26, 1746,° part of this statement must be 
incorrect. That she was alive on January 16, 1836, we know, for pro- 
vision is made for her in Philip Hooker’s will of that date. Bagg says 
that when she died she had been “totally blind nearly twenty years” 
and that “in her affliction she was a remarkable example of Christian 
patience and resignation.” Samuel Hooker was a carpenter and 
builder,’ but when and where and how he learned these trades cannot 
be determined. Most of his male ancestors appear to have been farm- 
ers. The year in which Philip Hooker took up his father’s calling may 
be determined roughly from his own statement in the letter which he 
wrote to the Building Committee of the Albany Academy in 1815.* 
In this letter Hooker expressed the hope that he would not be thought 
vain in offering his assistance to the Committee “after an experience 
of twenty-five years in building and a close application in the research 
of antient and modern architecture.” His initiation as a builder oc- 
curred therefore about 1790, when he was twenty-four years of age. 
What he had done with himself before this date nowhere appears. 


* This letter is printed in the notes on the Albany Academy, page 134. 
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The next direct reference to Hooker discovered by the compiler 
of these notes is in the minutes of the Albany Common Council of 
May 2, 1796. On this date he is listed by the clerk of the Council 
among those appointed by the City Fathers to be members of the 
Municipal Fire Company. Subsequent references to Hooker in the 
Council minutes are not uncommon and occur with increasing fre- 
quency until the year 1832, when he resigned his position as City 
Surveyor and terminated his official relations with the City. For the 
most part these references pertain to him in one or another of several 
capacities: first, as the architect and superintendent of new buildings 
for the City; second, as alderman; third, as City Surveyor; fourth, as 
City Superintendent; fifth, as Assessor for the Fourth Ward; and 
sixth, as creditor of the City. 

What the Council records have to say regarding his activities as 
a designing and supervising architect will be found among the notes 
on his several buildings. His accounts with the City, as allowed by the 
Council and recorded in the Council’s books, are of little interest, as 
the character of the service rendered is seldom given. 

Hooker’s career as City Councillor began with his election as 
assistant alderman to represent the Fourth Ward, September 29, 
1818.° In the following year he was re-elected” and in 1820 was elected 
again, but this time as full alderman.” He resigned from the Coun- 
cil on April 2, 1821, to become City Superintendent,” having been 
previously appointed to this office by the Council on January 29, 
1821.2 He took his seat in the Council for the first time on October 
13, 1818, and was appointed to serve on the standing committees for 
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the Ferry, the Academy, and the Lancaster School. During his sec- 
ond term as assistant alderman he served on the standing committees 


3 and 


on Lands, the Ferry, Flagging and Paving, and the Engine,’ 
during his incompleted term as alderman on the committees for Lands, 
the Lancaster School, the Ferry, the Engine, and the Night Watch. 
Of this last committee he was chairman. The most important of the 
many special committees to which he received appointment was that 
under Mayor Van Rensselaer which was intrusted with the making 
of surveys for a route for the Erie Canal between Schenectady and 
Albany.” 

The Council minutes throw little light on the quality or character 
of Hooker’s service as alderman. They contain no record of his hav- 
ing introduced a single resolution or of his having made a single 
speech; but he may well have done both, for the minutes make no at- 
tempt to record speeches and only occasionally mention the names of 
aldermen offering resolutions. Among the votes recorded, Hooker’s 
name is to be found on the list of those in favor of fhe removal of 
John Bogart from the office of City Chamberlain’ and his replace- 
ment by Henry W. Snyder.* In politics Hooker was for the time 
being a Van Buren Republican and therefore took part in the whole- 
sale removal of Clintonians that followed the elections of 1820. In 


the Albany Argus of June 20, 1820,7 is the subjoined advertisement: 


“Republican Meeting. At a meeting of the republicans of the city 
of Albany, held at the Mansion home of J. W. Rockwell, on the 13th 


* It is this Henry W. Snyder who engraved Hooker’s drawings of the Union Col- 
lege Building and the old Dutch Church. See Fig. 18 and Fig. 15. 
{ P. 3, col. 2. 
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Union College, Schenectady: Second Building. 
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Courtesy of the Schenectady Historical Society. 
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June, 1820—George Merchant in the chair, and D. L.. Vanderhey- 
den, Secretary. 

“Resolved, 'That the complete union of the federalists and Clin- 
tonian federalists, at the late election, and their already organized 
plan of united and vigorous political operations for the next election, 
render it proper that republicans should not remit their vigilance in 
securing what they have already obtained, the confidence and appro- 
bation of a decided majority of the freemen of this State. To further 
these views, 

“Resolved, That Geo. Merchant, John N. Quackenbush, Benja- 
min Van Benthuysen, Alexander Davidson, James Mahar, Philip 
Hooker, Benj. Knower, Martin Van Buren, Jesse Buel, John Stil- 
well, Jas. King, Chauncey Humphrey, Herman Jenkins, Chas. E. 
Dudley, Allen Brown, William A. Duer, Derick L. Vanderheyden, 
be and they are hereby appointed a committee of correspondence for 


the ensuing year... . D. L. Vanderheyden, 
Secry.. 


It is clear from the above that Hooker’s political affiliations kept 
him in a position where he would profit sooner or later from an ap- 
plication of Marcy’s principle that “to the victors belong the spoils.” 
And so he soon did, for three months after his election as alderman 
he was appointed City Superintendent by the Council in place of 
David Olmsted. The opposition newspaper, the Albany Gazette, re- 


fers to the appointment as follows: 


“The Common Council of this city, at its last meeting, and on the 
day, we believe, in which their annual appointments are usually made, 
removed from office Capt. David Olmsted, who has for many years 
held the office of city superintendent, and executed its duties with 
ability and fidelity; and, we have no doubt, to the perfect satisfaction 
of the board of common council, and appointed in his place Philip 
Hooker, Esq., one of the aldermen of the Fourth Ward. 

They also removed Mr. Vanderlip, inspector of bread and of 
weight and of measure, an honest and faithful officer, and appointed 
Mr. Henry Radcliff in his place. 

These removals were altogether on party grounds. 
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Inasmuch as Hooker did not resign from the Council until April 
2 and was re-appointed City Surveyor at the time of his appointment 
to the City Superintendency on January 29, he held for upward of 
two months three offices of public trust. With his resignation from 
the Council on April 2 his legislative career ended. No doubt the du- 
ties of surveyor and superintendent were more in accord with his past 
training than the duties of an alderman. A scrutiny of the laws’* and 
minutes of the Common Council will give the reader some idea of the 
functions of the City Superintendent: 

He drew estimates for and supervised the digging of wells, pur- 
chased pumps, ete., and had charge of the cleaning and repair of both 
wells and pumps. 

He drew estimates and assessments for laying sewers and drains, 
solicited proposals and let contracts for the construction of the same, 
and saw to their repair. 

He supervised the erection of city lamps and estimated the amount 
of oil necessary for municipal illumination. | 

He drew estimates and assessments in connection with the exca- 
vation and grading of lots and streets. 

He solicited proposals and let contracts for excavation. 

He drew estimates and assessments for flagging and paving streets 
and purchased paving material. 

He superintended the laying of pavements, crosswalks, and side- 
walks. 

He notified property owners when to repair streets. 

He solicited proposals and let contracts for the collection and dis- 
posal of street manure. 
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He drew estimates, solicited proposals, and let contracts for, and 
exercised general supervision over, all new municipal construction, 
whether buildings, docks or bridges. 

He supervised the repair of city structures of all kinds, including 
the municipal ferry boat. 

He reported buildings erected contrary to law and also other pub- 
lic nuisances. 

He fenced the public lands, removed trees, impounded swine run- 
ning at large, and did other miscellaneous jobs for the City. 

But in spite of having all these duties to perform he had little dis- 
cretionary power. He worked almost invariably under the direction 
of the different committees of the Common Council. All repairs cost- 
ing over five dollars had to be estimated and the estimate submitted 
to the Council, and every other kind of estimate and all contracts and 
assessments had to be approved by the same body. 

The work undertaken one hundred years ago by Hooker single 
handed is now performed by many: by the Department of Assess- 
ment and Taxation, the Department of Public Safety, and the De- 
partment of Public Works with its five bureaus—of Streets, of Parks, 
of Engineering, of Water, and of Docks and Bridges. The modern 
office of Commissioner of Public Works most nearly corresponds to 
the old office of City Superintendent. The great increase in the size 
of the City rendered the continuation of the one man system inex- 
pedient—in fact, impossible, and it appears from the record that 
Hooker was the first of the old city superintendents to feel the misery 
of being asked to do more than he could properly accomplish. Be- 
tween 1810 and 1820, that is to say, in the decade just preceding the 
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period of Hooker’s Superintendency, the population of Albany in- 
creased one third;* but during the ten years following it almost 
doubled.+ For the better part of the latter period Hooker was City 
Superintendent and also City Surveyor. He was elected to the Super- 
intendency, as already stated, on January 29, 1821, and was re-elected 
on January 28, 1822; January 27, 1823; January 26, 1824; January 
31, 1825; and February 1, 1826, the last re-election being unani- 
mous.” He declined re-election in January of the following year at 
the age of sixty.”” One reason for his resignation was doubtless his 
advancing years. Another was, in all probability, the greatly increas- 
ing labor of the City Surveyorship as distinct from the City Super- 
intendency. In 1820, insofar as we have been able to discover, there 
were but two references in the Common Council minutes to the duties 
of the City Surveyor; in 1821, none; in 1822, 2; in 1823, 4; in 1824, 
3; in 1825, 3; but in 1826, 6; in 1827, 19; in 1828, 11; in 1829, 18; in 
1830, 22; and in 1831, 15. The inference from these figures is, of 
course, that the great increase in population between 1820 and 1830 
compelled the opening of new streets and the widening and repitch- 
ing of the old ones, all of which meant more work for the Surveyor. 
In the face of this more arduous Surveyorship, Hooker resigned the 
Superintendency, which was probably the less congenial of the two 
offices. As a matter of fact he had pinene resigned twice and had 
had his resignation in each case refused. Under date of June 13, 1825, 


the following entry is to be found in the Council minutes: 


ce 


. . . A representation from the City Superintendent on the sub- 
ject of an appointment of an assistant city superintendent was read 


* 1810: 9,356; 1820: 12,630. tT 1830: 24,172. 
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and thereupon the following resolution was offered by Mr. Lansing: 

“Resolved that a Committee be appointed to report at the next 
meeting the propriety of appointing an assist Superintendt to see to 
and hire persons to do the different mechanical work of this Board— 
Rep” and Resolution ref‘ to a select committee consisting of Messrs. 
Lush, Lansing, and McGlasshan.” 


Hooker’s “representation” has unfortunately disappeared, but it 
seems to have had force with the committee, for at the meeting of 
July 12 we find them reporting, “that in their opinion it is impossible 
for one person to perform the duties of City Superintendt and City 


Surveyor,” and recommending “that some suitable person ... be 


employed during part of the season to assist . . . as a Deputy in 
enforcing the ordinances . . . which appertain to the office of City 


Superintendent.” 

This report was accepted and William Mascraft appointed as- 
sistant for three months at thirty dollars a month. At the same meet- 
ing Hooker’s resignation was tendered and rejected by a vote of 13 
to 2. 

Here the matter appears to have rested until the 25th of the 
following month. On this date Hooker again communicated to the 
Council his desire to resign, whereupon it was resolved “that the com- 
munication of Mr. Hooker be referred to a Select Committee and they 
be directed to report whether it would not be proper to increase his 
salary.” 

The report on this resolution is entered in the minutes of August 


8. It reads: 

“The Committee to whom was referred the communication of the 
City Superintendent, with directions to report as to the propriety of 
increasing his salary 
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Report 


That in their opinion a competent person could not be procured 
to act as City Superintendent at the present salary.* Your commit- 
tee are therefore unanimously of opinion that the salary of the present 
incumbent ought to be raised. As the services of the city superinten- 
dent are more arduous during the summer than the winter season your 
committee would recommend that he be paid the sum of $150.00 when 
his next quarter’s salary shall become due, and that he be paid the 
same sum of $150.00 on the first of November next and for the quar- 
ters ending on the first of February and May, your committee would 
recommend that he be paid the sum of $75.00, making in the whole 
the sum of $450.00 from the first of last May to the first day of May 
next. | 


A resolution was passed by the Council in conformity with this 
report, and at the next choice of officers in January, 1826, Hooker 
was unanimously re-elected Superintendent. Notwithstanding, he de- 
clined re-election at the beginning of the following year. 

In connection with the appointment of an Assistant Superinten- 
dent in 1825 it is perhaps worth remarking that the event synchro- 
nized roughly with Hooker’s renewal of activity as an architect. From 
1816 until 1825 we know of but one building from his designs, the 
Pearl Street Theatre. But at the very end of 1825 he must have de- 
signed the Hamilton College Chapel and then, in quick succession, the 
First Presbyterian Church of Utica, the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
of Albany, the Clinton and Washington Markets, the Albany City 
Hall, St. Mary’s Church, the Miller House, and the newer portion of 
Hyde Hall. It is possible that it was this renewal of interest in archi- 
tecture that led him as much as anything else to resign his Superin- 


tendency. 


* $300.00 per annum. 
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Two reports made by him while Superintendent have been pre- 
served and, in lieu of more illuminating evidence regarding his life 
and character, deserve publication. The first of these two reports is 
to be found in the Council minutes under date of December 15, 1821, 


and reads: 


“The City Superintendent begs leave to report for the informa- 
tion of the Committee appointed to investigate the subject of the re- 
moval of the street dirt for the past year, that sundry complaints have 
been made against the contractors some of which may have been well 
founded but in many instances they were to my knowledge not war- 
ranted being made in consequence of the contractors refusing to re- 
move heaps of rubbish which they were not bound by contract to do 
and in consequence of the streets having been swept on Friday morn- 
ings and owing to the weather the contractors were unable to take 
away such cleanings before the Saturday following when said sweep- 
ings were frequently troden down and scattered—during the Late 
season thaw the contractors have carted away all the street dirt which 
was collected into heaps in their several districts and have manifested 
a disposition to fulfill their engagements as far as they have it in their 
power; at least they have had a hard bargain as there has been no sale 
or demand for manure the present season, I am, of opinion, that they 
have fulfilled as, well as contractors generally have done, in former 
years, all which is respectfully submitted p98 eres 

City Supt 
Ald" 
Hamilton 
Van Loon 
Cassidy 
Stilwell } 


] 
| 
( Com— 


N. B. It is proper to remark that the weather was such during the 
last two weeks of November that it was difficult to clean any of the 


streets.” 


The above report was accepted by the Council. Not long after- 
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ward, on the 28th of January, 1822, Hooker submitted a second re- 


port—this time on the Municipal Woodland. It reads: 


“In obedience to instructions from the Committee appointed to 
ascertain the propriety of cutting on the wood land belonging to the 
corporation three hundred cords of wood for the use of the poor of 
the city—I have traversed the land and find there are seven or eight 
lots about 100 acres each which is tollerably well covered with young 
timber—the largest of which does not exceed eight inches diameter 
with some scattering trees of larger size. ‘There are several patches 
within this tract which has been nearly cleared. Upwards of two hun- 
dred cords were cut last year by Mr. Buss for the Corporation and 
the residents in the neighborhood of that part of the Commons are 
(as I am informed) making daily inroads upon the timber as well as 
people from Schenectady, and from the best information which I may 
obtain it will be impossible to prevent these inroads unless a ranger 
be employed who does not reside in the neighborhood—for I am told 
that the present forester is afraid to give the necessary information of 
those who are his neighbors—a very considerable quantity of wood 
might be cut from these Commons without material injury were it 
done judiciously—but it will not be done by a contractor who has no 
other than his own interest in view—should a faithful man be em- 
ployed by the Corporation to superintend a number of men who 
should cut by the cord to thin out the timber where it stands too thick 
(and there are many such places) it would be an advantage to the 
timber standing—this man should go through & mark such trees as 
were proper to be cut and he might at the same time have an eye upon 
those aggressors who are daily destroying the timber. 

Respectfully submitted 
P.’ Hooker” Caps 


Hooker received his first appointment to the City Surveyorship 
on January 25, 1819, not long after his first election to the Common 
Council.”* His re-appointments to the office of Surveyor are recorded 
in the Council minutes of February 1, 1820; January 29, 1821; Jan- 
uary 27, 1823; January 26, 1824; January 31, 1825; February 1, 
1826; January 15, 1827; January 14, 1828; January 18, 1829; and 
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December 28, 1830. The vote on the Surveyorship is not recorded in 
the minutes of either J anuary 27, 1822, or December 21, 1829, but it 
is certain that Hooker continued in office between the latter date and 
December 29, 1830, for a report signed by him as City Surveyor and 
dated April 26, 1830, is to be found in the minutes of May 3, 1830.” 
The testimony of the minutes is also to the effect that he served as 
surveyor during the year 1822. On May 18 of that year, according 
to the minutes, the Council resolved “that the city surveyor ascertain 
the line and level of Orchard Street” and on June 3 of the same year 
according to the same record the Council further resolved “that the 
Chamberlain pay Phillip Hooker, six dollars and seventy-six cents 
for running out the lines of Orchard Street .. .” 783299 

Inasmuch as Hooker did not resign his Surveyorship until Jan- 
uary 23, 1832, it appears from the above that he held the office for 
thirteen successive years. As already pointed out, the rapid increase 
in population during most of this period necessitated a very consid- 
erable extension and alteration of the City’s streets. A careful plotting 
on the map of all the levels and plans of streets mentioned in the 
Council minutes as having been either demanded by or submitted to 
the Council during the period of Hooker’s incumbency shows that the 
latter did his surveying mainly in three districts: in the district 
bounded by North Market Street,* North Ferry Street, the River 
and Quackenbush Street; the district between South Pearl Street, 
South Ferry Street, the River and Gansevoort Street; and the dis- 
trict within the rectangle formed by Eagle Street, Patroon Street,f 


* Now North Broadway. t Now Clinton Ave. 
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Lark Street, and Lydius Street.* These were the localities under im- 
provement in the ‘twenties. What special difficulty, if any, was in- 
volved in opening the northern section along the river, does not appear 
from the record. In the south, that is to say in the district along the 
river south of South Ferry Street, the land was too low for comfort 
when the river was at flood. The region here, down to the time of its 
purchase by the City, went by the name of the South Pasture and be- 
longed to the Reformed Dutch Church. In 1820 Hooker mapped it 
out into lots,” and his map is still on file in the City Engineer’s Of- 
fice. From 1820 until 1829 he was active in the locality, and in the 
latter year he made a report to the Council which reads as follows: 

“Pursuant to a resolution of the Common Council passed 27th 
May last, relative to a level of South Market Street according to the 
petition of Charles R. Webster and others, the City Surveyor begs 
leave to state. 

That in a former communication on that subject he gave the de- 
scents from South Pearl Street to the top of the warf as now erecting 


as follows 
in Johnsont Street 7 inches in 100 feet . 
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That at the late freshet South Market Street filled agreeably to said 
levels would have been under water three feet and upwards 

The object of the petitioners if I understand correctly is to raise 
South Market Street throughout on a level with Ferry Street at its 
junction with said street, in which case there will not be sufficient de- 
scent from South Pearl Street to convey the water over the surface 
to the River 

Should this plan be adopted all the water falling on the surface 


* Now Madison Ave. 
t Now Arch St. t Now Fourth Ave. 
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between South Pearl and South Market Streets, must necessarily be 
conveyed to the river in sewers laid in each street leading to the River 
of suitable construction to admit of being cleared out in case of ob- 
structions for myself I am not fully prepared to decide on the ex- 
pediency of the project. I consider it a matter worthy of considera- 
tion. It is nevertheless evident that South Market Street unless raised 
as prayed for by the petitioners, will ever be subject to innundation in 


ye cies Respectfully submitted 


P. Hooker’ 


Liability to inundation was not peculiar to the district south of 
South Ferry Street. The streets on the river front well to the north 
of the eastern end of State Street were also subject to floods and 
still are. 

If the ground over which Hooker labored in the south presented 
an insoluble problem because of its lowness, the rectangular area in 
the west presented a second problem equally insoluble because of its 
height. In order to understand clearly what this problem was it is 
necessary to study the topography of the city as it was in 1820. The 
Albany of that time was built mainly on a low and rather narrow 
strip of land on the west side of the Hudson. 'This strip of land had its 
length running north and south in conformity with the direction of the 
river and was connected with a plateau some two hundred feet high and 
about a mile to the west by three hills or ridges. 'These ridges, whose 


length lay east and west, sloped down from the plateau and merged 


with the low land by the river side—the ridge on the north at about 
Quackenbush Street, the ridge in the centre at about State and Mar- 
ket Streets, and the ridge to the south at about Lydius* and South 


Pearl Streets. Between these three ridges were two ravines. The ra- 
* Now Madison Ave. 
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vine dividing the north ridge from the centre ridge was deep and 
broad, and down it flowed Foxes’ Creek about on the line of the pres- 
ent Sheridan Avenue.* The ravine between the centre ridge and its 
neighbor on the south was deep but narrow, and down it ran Rutten 
Kill about on the line of the present Hudson Avenue as far south as 
Eagle Street. Here Rutten Kill turned north eastward and passed 
underground to the River.t Seen from the surface of the latter the 
town looked as if it had been built at the base of a row of three hills 
and as if it had mounted almost to the top of the hill in the middle. 
The backbone of this middle hill or ridge was, of course, State Street 
and its modest crown, the old Hooker Capitol. The north and south 
hills were not much built on and it devolved upon Hooker to lay them 
out into blocks and then connect them with the more populous hill in 
the centre. To do this the streets running north and south across the 
length of the middle hill, that is to say Eagle Street, Hawk Street, 
Swan Street, Dove Street, and Lark Street, would have to be carried 
down into the Foxes’ Creek and Rutten Kill Ravines and thence 
north and south respectively up the slopes of the north and south 
hills. What Hooker thought of the feasibility of this proposition is 
clearly indicated in the following report. Before reading it, it will be 
well to remember that the Patroon Street referred to is the present 
Clinton Avenue, which runs along the brow of North Hill; that Fox 
Street is now Sheridan Avenue that follows the bottom of the Foxes’ 
Creek Ravine; and that Elk Street marks the northern limit of the 
top of Centre Hill. The report is dated March 24, 1828: 


* In Hooker’s time known as Fox St., later as Canal St. 
7 Rutten Kill crossed South Pearl St. approximately where the City Building 
now stands. 
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“The City Surveyor pursuant to a resolution of the Common 
Council passed January 21st requiring a survey and level from Elk 
Street to Patroon Street through Hawk Street begs leave to report. 
That he has made such level and herewith presents a profile of the 
same, that from the great inequality of the level between Elk, Fox 
and Patroon Streets he cannot satisfactory to himself draw a line to 
unite said streets. he therefore submits the sectional profile of Hawk 
Street from Elk to Patroon Street and in its present shape, hoping 
that the subject may be referred to a competent committee to deter- 
mine in what manner it shall be done. 

While on this subject he begs permission to suggest the propriety 
of directing levels of Elk, Spruce, Fox, Orange, Patroon, Swan and 
Snipe* Streets to be taken previous to the establishment of the pitch 
and level of Hawk Street, We know by late experience that great 
inconvenience and expense has and will be incurred for want of estab- 
lished levels in Maiden Lane, Lodge and Chapel Streets, &e.—To 
direct the pitch and level of a single street without reference to those 
immediately connected and affected by it will readily be perceived to 
be bad policy and productive of much inconvenience.— 

To conclude he despairs of witnessing the day when Hawk, Swan, 
and Dove Streets shall conveniently cross the Ravines of Foxes’ 
Creek and Rutten Kall.” 


Hooker’s despair was justified, for when he died in 1836 the prob- 


lem was still unsolved. And so, in-so-far as the Foxes’ Creek Ravine 


is concerned, it remains. Hawk Street goes over on a bridge—a very 
unsatisfactory solution for it admits of no communication between the 
street on the bridge and the streets in the ravine. As for Swan and 
Dove Streets they neither go down nor over but stop short, just as 
they did in Hooker’s day, on the edge of Middle Hill. 

On the south the difficulty of crossing the Rutten Kill or Hudson 
Street Ravine has long since been obviated. According to Joel Mun- 
sell this ravine was “an unbroken waste” as late as 1827. “Eagle street 
then extended no farther than the Lancaster School” and “there was 


* Changed to Lexington Avenue in 1876. 
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not a dozen buildings even on Lydius* street, from Pearl to Lark.” 
Munsell says elsewhere” that the ravine from Hawk Street to Lark 
Street and from near Lydius Street to State Street was filled in in 
1847. “During a period of about three years, from 50 to 250 per- 
sons, and 60 teams, were employed upon the work of grading and 
filling this extensive area. The ravine, originally 300 feet broad and 
50 feet deep, throughout its entire length, received the lofty banks 
upon its borders, and was raised to a convenient grade, thereby fur- 
nishing a large tract for habitation, that had long been waste, or only 
occupied by brick kilns, and dirty reservoirs, where truant boys fished 
and bathed. Not less than 600,000 yards of excavation were made in 
blue clay, and an equal amount of filling was done by one contractor.” 
To what extent, if at all, Hooker’s work in the Rutten Kill region 
contributed to this final and satisfactory solution of the ravine prob- 
lem does not appear from the record. His activities in this locality as 
noted in the Common Council minutes may be briefly listed as fol- 
lows: 
March 1, 1825. Submits temporary level for Capitol Street.t 
May 11, 1829. Ordered to report permanent level for Capitol, Lan- 
caster and High Streets. 
June 8, 1829. Committee reports on above. 
June 7, 1830. Submits level of Hudson Street. 
June 21, 1830. Level for Hudson Street from Eagle Street to Lark 
Street adopted. 
August 16, 1830. Ordered to submit level of Hudson Street between 
Eagle Street and South Pearl Street. 
August 30, 1830. Above level adopted. 


September 28, 1830. Ordered to submit levels of Lydius, Hudson, 
Eagle, Hawk, Swan, and Lark Streets. 


* Now Madison Ave. t Now Park Street. 
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November 22, 1830. Committee reports Hooker’s level of Eagle 
Street from Hudson Street to Lydius Street (ie. Kagle Street 
to be raised three feet at Hudson Street and lowered five feet at 
Lydius Street). 

November 22, 1830. Maps and profiles of all streets between Hud- 
son Street and Lydius Street and west of South Pearl Street re- 
ferred to members of the Council from First and Fourth Wards 
for their opinions. 

December 13, 1830. Level of Eagle Street between Beaver Street 
and Lydius Street adopted. 

January 10, 1831. Levels of Lydius Street and Hudson Street from 
South Pearl Street to Lark Street adopted. 

February 21, 1831. Above re-adopted. 

March 21, 1831. Ordered to establish level of Jay Street. 


From the wording of the report submitted by Hooker with his 
temporary level of Capitol Street” as well as from the wording of the 
Committee report advising the acceptance of his permanent levels for 
Capitol, High and Lancaster Streets, it is clear that Hooker® had 
the problem of the ravine in mind from 1825 onward. But whether 
the various levels which he proposed for Lydius and Hudson Streets 
and for the streets crossing them at right angles called for the amount 
of grading done in 1847, is nowhere indicated. 

Hooker’s observations, in his report of March 24, 1828, regarding 
the extravagance and folly of adopting a level for one street without 
reference to the level of any other do not appear to have influenced 
the policy of the City Council until June 21, 1830. Under this date 
the Council minutes record the following report which presents with 
some force and clarity the disadvantage of laissez-faire in town plan- 
ning: 


“The Land Committee to whom was referred the petition of Israel 
Smith and others on the subject of levels between Patroon and Wash- 
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ington Streets and the petition of Barent Sanders and others for ex- 
tending said levels from Washington south to Lydius Street Report 

That they consider the subject of these petitions of great impor- 
tance to the future growth and improvement of that section of the 
city. It is a fact well known that for the want of a proper system in 
the establishing of levels heretofore, heavy expenditures have been 
incurred by individuals in repitching and paving streets by direction 
of this Board, In some instances streets have been repitched and re- 
paved twice or three times and the buildings on said streets have either 
been buried up by raising, or had their foundations undermined by 
depressing the levels, and your committee regret to say that scarcely 
a street in the city has a level predicated on the future improvement 
of the adjacent grounds, It ought not to be concealed that there is 
one individual at least who intends to contest the right which this 
Board claims to alter an established level, and subject him to the ex- 
pense and injury arising from such alteration. 

Your committee are not prepared nor could they at present sug- 
gest a level for any of the streets referred to by the petitioners, they 
would however submit the expediency of a survey which may here- 
after govern the levels of all the streets comprehended within the 
points referred to in the petitions. 

The Capitol is nearly central between Patroon and Lydius Streets 
and Lark Street, and the River, If it should be considered that the 
object to be attained would warrant the expense, a survey, establish- 
ing the front of the capitol as a base on which the level of all the streets 
(requiring to be leveled) shall be made to conform; It would in the 
opinion of your committee be very important in the regulating of 
those streets hereafter, as by reference to this general profile they 
could all without difficulty be made to conform with each other, and 
the more permanent and fixed levels of the city, as nearly as the make 
of the ground will admit. The expense attending such a survey will 
not in the opinion of your committee exceed one hundred and fifty 
dollars. All which is respectfully submitted.’ 


In conformity with this report Hooker was directed to make a 
general map and profile of the district between Patroon, Lark and 
Lydius Streets and the River, using the front of the Capitol as a 
base.” The writer has been unable to determine whether such a map 
still exists. Nor does it appear from the record whether the profiles 
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subsequently submitted by Hooker of Lydius, Hudson, Eagle, 
Hawk, Swan, Lark, Dove, Fox, Patroon, and other streets within the 
prescribed area were drawn with a view to this general scheme of 
levels. 

Although Hooker resigned his City Surveyorship in January, 
1832, he continued to do survey work until as late as December, 1835, 
or until only about a month before his death. In the County Clerk’s 
Office are three of his maps dated 1835. One of these is signed by 
Hooker and Kelly and is of certain property belonging to Abraham 
Varick of New York. Altogether there are on file in the County 
Clerk’s Office thirty-eight maps by Hooker, and in the City Engi- 
neer’s Office, thirty. But few of these appear to be identical with the 
ones mentioned in the Common Council minutes. Almost without ex- 
ception these have disappeared. 

Returning for a moment to Hooker’s career in politics, Munsell’s 
“Annals” record his election to the Fourth Ward Assessorship no less 
than seven times, and his defeat not less than thrice.*” The dates of his 
elections were May 4, 1824; May 3, 1825; May 2, 1826; May 6, 1828; 
May 5, 1829; May 1, 1832; and May 6, 1833. The dates of his defeats 
were May 4, 1830; May 3, 1831; and May 5, 1835. Down to and in- 
cluding the election of 1830 he appears to have run on the Van Buren 
Republican or Democratic ticket; but in 1831 he was defeated by the 
Democrats while running on the National Republican and Working- 
men’s Party ticket. In the following year he was elected by the Na- 
tional Republicans without opposition, the Democrats casting their 
vote in his favor. In 1833 he was the Whig candidate, coming into 
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office by an overwhelming majority. In 1835 he was again the Whig 
candidate. 

It thus appears that his early affiliation with the Van Buren or 
Regency faction was not maintained and that in his last years he be- 


came a supporter of the Whigs under Seward and Thurlow Weed. 


The records of Hooker’s private life are meagre in the extreme 
and throw practically no light on his training, character, or associa- 
tions. He was twice married. The only existing record of his first 
wife seems to be the inscription on her gravestone stating that her 
name was Mary and that she died September 26, 1812, at the age of 
39. His second wife was Sarah Monk, a daughter of Christopher 
Monk, one of the Trustees of the First Lutheran Church of Albany. 
A record of the Hooker-Monk marriage is to be found among the 
manuscript notes of Joel Munsell now owned by Miss Grace Munsell. 
It reads, “1814, January 8, Philip Hooker, married Saturday eve- 
ning January 2 by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mr. Philip Hooker, Archi- 
tect, to Miss Sarah Monk daughter of Mr. Christopher Monk.” The 
writer has seen a daguerreotype of this second wife, taken late in 
life. The picture indicates that Sarah Hooker was a woman of austere 
and resolute character. Hooker left no children by either marriage 
and most of the family traditions concerning him have perished. 
Sarah Hooker had two brothers and two sisters. Of their children 
that is to say, of Sarah’s nieces and nephews, but one was living in 
1919. This was James Monk, the younger, born in 1839. In 1845 
James paid a visit to his Aunt Sarah, at 81 Lydius Street, and re- 
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ceived from her some of Philip Hooker’s elevations with which to 
amuse himself. “One of them,” he writes, “was of the State House* 
(not capitol) now occupied by the Court of Appeals. I believe . . . 
another was the old Dutch Reformed Church.” 

Another nephew was born on January 7, 1831, in Hooker’s home 
at 675 South Market Street. This nephew was a son of one of Sarah’s 
sisters, Eliza Monk Hazen. After the death of Eliza’s husband, 
Charles Hazen, she appears to have lived for a time with her sister 
Sarah and her brother-in-law Philip. It is a family tradition that 
Charles Hazen’s posthumous son was born in the South Market 
Street house and that his early infancy was passed in the Hooker 
household. It appears from the terms of Hooker’s will, presently to 
be quoted, that Hooker was the child’s guardian and that the latter 
was christened Charles Hooker Hazen. After Hooker’s death Eliza 
Hazen married Dr. Ezekiel Ward of New Bedford, and it was in 
his house, about 1858, that Sarah Hooker died. The executor of her 
estate was Charles Hooker Hazen. Grace Hazen Sampson, a daugh- 
ter of the latter, writes that her father always spoke of Philip Hooker 
“with the greatest affection,” but such a way of speaking must have 
been largely acquired from others, for Charles Hooker Hazen was 
just five years of age when Hooker died. 

According to the Albany directories Hooker lived at the follow- 
ing addresses: 1813, 165 Court Street; 1818, 611 South Market 

* The writer probably means the City Hall. The State House, still standing just 
north of the Richardson City Hall, was by Henry Rector. See N. Y. State Senate 


Documents, 58th Session, 1835, No. 21, Jan. 26, Report of the Trustees of the State 
Hall. 
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Street; 1819, 29 Church Street; 1823, 1825-1827, 76 Green Street; 
1828-1832, 675 South Market Street. From 1831 to 1833 his office 
was in Centre Market, and from 1833 to 1836 at 50 State Street. 

In 1814 Hooker was elected a member of the Albany Institute ;* 
in 1820 he was one of a committee appointed to organize an appren- 
tices library; and in 1825 his name was to be found in the list of 
those subscribing to the fund for celebrating the opening of the Erie 
Canal.** He was also one of the organizers of the old Albany Me- 
chanic’s Society in 1801.” 

In the Surrogate’s Office at Albany Hooker’s will is still on file. 
It reads: 


“The Last Will and Testament of Philip Hooker—Proved and 
recorded February 4th, 1837, as a will of personal property In the 
name of God Amen! I, Philip Hooker, of the city of Albany, State 
of New York, and one of the United States of America, being ad- 
vanced to the age of 69 years; nearly approaching the period allotted 
to the life of man; and considering the uncertainty of life; I deem it 
prudent and proper, for the government of those who may survive 
me, to make and publish this my last will and testament; hereby re- 
voking and annulling ail former wills, testaments and codicils which 
I may have made or which I may have caused to be made; First, I 
give, devise and bequeath to my wife Sarah, who has by her industry 
and frugality assisted me in an essential manner to acquire what I 
possess, the whole of my estate of every kind and description whatso- 
ever and wheresoever the same may be, which I may own, be in pos- 
session of or be entitled to at the time of my decease; to be and remain 
her sole property so long as she remain a widow, provided however 
that she shall allow and pay towards the support of my aged mother 
at and after the rate of $50.00 a year, payable semi-annually during 
all the remainder of my mother’s life to such person as may have the 
charge of her; Second, in case of the death of my wife’s sister, EKliza- 
beth Hazen, leaving no guardian for her son Charles Hooker Hazen, 
then it is my will and I do direct that my wife shall take charge and 
care of him during his minority; Third, in the event of my beloved 
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wife Sarah’s marriage to another, then and in such case, she shall be 
entitled to one half of the property which may be left at the time of 
such marriage, the remaining half to go to my nearest relative in con- 
sanguinity. Fourth, I will and direct that all just and reasonable 
charges for attendance and funeral expenses shall be first paid, and it 
is my request that it may be performed in the most economical man- 
ner, without show or parade; Fifth, I do hereby make, constitute and 
appoint, and by these presents have made, constituted and appointed 
my beloved wife Sarah Hooker, sole executrix of and to this my said 
last will and testament, with full and ample power and authority to 
carry the same into effect, according to the true intent and meaning 
thereof. In testimony whereof I have herewith set my hand and af- 
fixed my seal this nineteenth day of January one thousand and eight 
hundred and thirty-six. DaHiooke es. 


Signed, sealed, published and declared by the above named Philip 
Hooker to be his last will and testament in the presence of us, who 
have hereto subscribed our names as witnesses in the presence of the 
said testator and in the presence of each other. 


Daniel Powers, Citizen of Albany, N. Y. Merchant. 
W. W. Dougherty, Counsellor, City of Albany.” 


Hooker died on the last day of the month in which he made his 
will and was buried next to his first wife in the old Episcopal Burying 
Ground. In 1867 his remains and those of his wife were removed to 


the Rural Cemetery where they now are. His headstone is inscribed: 


Philip Hooker, 
Died January 31, 1836 
Aged 69 years, 3 months 
and 6 days. 
“In the full hope of a blessed eternity.” 
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LIST OF BUILDINGS DESIGNED BY HOOKER 


North Dutch Church: Stands on the west side of North Pearl 
Street, between Munroe and Orange Streets, Albany, N. Y. De- 
signed before May 1, 1797. Altered and made ugly in 1858. 

Union College, Second Building: Stood on the east side of College 
Street a little north of Union Street, Schenectady, N. Y. Designed 
before May 2, 1797. Demolished in 1890. 

St. Peter's Church, Second Building: Stood on the northwest cor- 
ner of State and Lodge Streets, Albany, N. Y. Designed before Jan- 
uary 26, 1802 (with the exception of the steeple, designed in 1822). 
Demolished between February 23 and March 30, 1859. 

New York State National Bank: Stood on the north side of State 
Street between James and North Pearl Streets, Albany, N. Y. De- 
signed before April 6, 1803. Much altered and added to in 1860 and 
subsequently. Demolished 1927. The second story of the facade has 
been incorporated in the new (1927) building. 

Trinity Church: Stood on the southeast corner of Broad and First 
Streets, Utica, N. Y. Designed in 1803. Demolished in 1927. 

First Presbyterian Church: Stands on Albany Street, Cazenovia, 
N. Y. Designed before February 29, 1804. Altered and made ugly 


about 1870. 
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South (later called Middle) Dutch Church: Stood in the middle 
of the block bounded by South Pearl, Beaver and Green Streets, and 
Hudson Avenue, Albany, N. Y. First design before April 26, 1799. 
Final design between November 26 and December 4, 1805. Burned 
on September 1, 1892. 

New York State Capitol, First Building: Stood on the south side 
of Capitol Park on State Street just east of the present Capitol 
building, Albany, N. Y. First design between March 11, 1802 and 
March 7, 1803. Final design between April 6, 1804 and April 4, 1806. 
Demolished between July and December, 1883. 

Bank of Albany, Third Building: Stood on the southeast corner 
of State and Court Streets, Albany, N. Y. Designed before Febru- 
ary 3, 1810. Demolished in 1832. 

Hyde Hall (older part) : Stands on the north east shore of Otsego 
Lake, Otsego County, N. Y. Designed about 1811. 

Ontario Branch Bank: Stood on the west side of Genesee Street 
half way between Broad and Catherine Streets, Utica, N , Yoeoes 
signed in 1815. 

Albany Academy: Stands just north of Academy Park between 
Elk and La Fayette Streets, Albany, N. Y. Hooker’s first design be- 
fore July 1, 1814. Taylor’s design before March 9, 1815. Hooker’s 
redraft of Taylor’s design between April 5 and June 6, 1815. 

Albany Lancaster School: Stood on the west side of Kagle Street 
between Jay and Lancaster Streets, Albany, N. Y. Designed before 
July 10, 1815. Altered and made ugly after 1838. Demolished 1927. 

First Lutheran Church, Third Building: Stood on the north west 
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corner of Pine and Lodge Streets, Albany, N. Y. Designed before 
September 21, 1816. Demolished in October, 1868. 

Pearl Street Theatre: Stands on the west side of South Pearl 
Street midway between Beaver Street and Hudson Avenue, Albany, 
N.Y. Probably designed in 1824. Opened as a theatre in 1825. Con- 
secrated as St. Paul’s Church in 1840. Became “The Academy of 
Music” in 1863. Gutted by fire on January 29, 1868. Rebuilt and re- 
opened as a theatre in December, 1869. Parts of the original building 
have been incorporated in the present Proctor-Leland Theatre. 

Hamilton College Chapel: Stands on the western slope of the 
Oriskany Valley about a mile west of the village of Clinton, Oneida 
County, N. Y. Designed after November 23, 1825. 

First Presbyterian Church, Second Building: Stood on the north- 
west corner of Liberty and Washington Streets, Utica, N. Y. Prob- 
ably designed during the summer of 1826. Burned on January 13, 
1851. 

Fourth Presbyterian Church, First Building: Stood on the west 
side of North Broadway, opposite Spencer Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Designed before December 24, 1828. Demolished on and after July 
25, 1865. 

Clinton (or South) Market: Stood on the river front a little to the 
southeast of where Pruyn Street joins South Broadway, Albany, 
N. ¥. Designed between December 28, 1828, and February 9, 1829. 
Demolished about 1841. 

Washington (or Centre) Market: Stood on the south side of 
Howard Street between South Pearl and William Streets, Albany, 
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N.Y. Designed between December 28, 1828, and February 9, 1829. 
Demolished on or after July 7, 1868. 

St. Mary's Church, Second Building: Stood on the northwest cor- 
ner of Pine and Chapel Streets, Albany, N. Y. Designed before Au- 
gust 15, 1829. Portico removed in August, 1863. Demolished on and 
after April 19, 1867. 

City Hall, First Building: Stood on the south side of Academy 
Park between Pine Street and Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. De- 
signed between June 12 and July 20, 1829. Burned February 10, 
1880. 

The Miller House: Stands at the head of John Street in Rutger 
Park, Utica, N. Y. Designed about 1829 or 1830. 

Hyde Hall (newer part): Stands on the north east shore of 


Otsego Lake, Otsego County, N. Y. Designed about 1833. 


NOTES ON THE BUILDINGS DESIGNED 
BY HOOKER 


NORTH DUTCH CHURCH, ALBANY, 1797 


In 1815, at the time of its division into two independent bodies, 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch Congregation of Albany had built, 
in all, five churches. The earliest of these, erected in 1642,' and its im- 
mediate successor, erected in 1656,” were of wood. The third building 
was of stone and was built, so the story goes, over and around its 
predecessor, the second building.’ This was in 1715. The fourth struc- 
ture (the subject of these notes) was begun in 1797,* and from its 
completion in the following year until 1806 served in common with 
the third building as a house of worship for an as yet undivided con- 
gregation. In 1806 the third building was torn down and a fifth church 
begun on Beaver Street.* This edifice was known as the South Church 
until 1837,f and from that time on, until its destruction in 1892, as 
the Middle Church. 

Of the two seventeenth century buildings no graphic record ex- 
ists, but of the church erected in 1715 there are many pictures. The 
one here given is from an engraving by H. W. Snyder? of a drawing 
by Hooker,§ said to have been done from memory. Several “perspec- 
tive views” of the fourth building as it was originally have been pre- 

* See notes on the South Dutch Church. 

{ In 1837 a third Dutch Reformed Church was dedicated at the north east cor- 
ner of South Ferry and Green Streets. This building came to be known as the South 
Dutch Church. It is still (1919) standing, in a very dilapidated condition. A picture 
of it as it appeared in 1858 is to be found in E. P. Rogers’ Historical Discourse, 
facing page 47. 

{ There are two states of this engraving. One shows the buildings beyond; the 


other—and rarer—has a blank background. 
§ See foot-note to the List of Drawings by Hooker, page 211. 
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served, but the best of them is very indifferent. An excellent restora- 
tion of the facade by John L. Dykeman has been published in Archi- 
tecture,’ and is republished in the present volume. This restoration 
represents the eastern end of the church as Hooker designed it. 

The contract with Hooker and Putnam for the erection of the 
North Church was approved by the Consistory on May 1, 1797,° and 
one month later payment of the first instalment on the contract was 
authorized. The authorization, as recorded in the Consistory Minutes, 


reads: 


“In Consistory June Ist, 1797 . . 

Resolved that the Treasurer be and he is hereby requested to pay 
unto Messrs. Philip Hooker and Elisha putnam the Sum of two 
thousand Dollars being the amount of the Installment due them pt 
Contract for Building the New Church.” 


The corner stone of the building was laid on June 12, 1797. Joel 
Munsell has preserved in the third volume of his “Annals” the follow- 


ing newspaper account of the ceremony: 


“On Monday the corner stone of the Dutch church in North Pearl 
street was laid by Rev. John B. Johnson. At 5 o'clock P. M., a pro- 
cession, composed of the consistory of the church, the clergy of the 
several congregations, the mayor and corporation, and the judges of 
the supreme court and common pleas moved from the consistory 
room to the site of the new church. After laying the corner stone, 
Mr. Johnson addressed the company assembled, in a short speech, 
and concluded the ceremony with a prayer. The procession again 
formed, and returned to the consistory room, where they partook of 
a collation. The church was intended to be 116 feet by 70; the under- 
takers and architects, Messrs. Putnam & Hooker; contract price 
$25,000." 


Apropos of the above mentioned “collation” the following is 
found in the Consistory Minutes: “In Consistory June 12th, 1797 
. . . . Ordered that Mr. Groesbeeck procure for the . . . occasion 
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two Gallons Madeira Wine, 14 Gallon of Brandy & two Doz of 
Porter, and have the same prepared in the Consistory room.” 

Resolutions authorizing the payment of further instalments to 
Hooker and Putnam appear from time to time in the Minute Book, 
and some light is thrown upon the dimensions of the building by the 
following: 


“In Consistory 25th August 1797 .... 

Mr. Van Vechten reported that in Consequence of the Order of 
the Board Mr. Gansevoort & himself had agreed with Messrs. Hooker 
and Putnam to Cover the new Church with Tin instead of Shingles 
and that they had agreed to pay them the additional sum of £235 
predicated upon the following estimate 

‘An exact measurement of the several Roofs of the new Dutch 
Church that is to [be] Covered with Tin—The main Roof is 82 feet 
Long by 42 feet Rafter the Superficial Content of the two sides is 

6888 feet 
the pedement 22 
feet projection & 
22 feet rafter 968 


the Octagon 44 
feet in Circumference 
Contains 616 


the Dome of each 
Cupola is 34 
feet in Circumference 374 


8846 feet 
Wien willitake 49 boxes «Lin abil5 p" box. 22s Suis oa L245 
the Difference between 
layin hing les ous Le oe ee foe saga teers ese es 20 


The extra expence of Timber Iron work brick morter & work- 
manship &c, to detach the Cornice from any of the inside 


SDC aE Re Pee ee Ne Sects Sete eh cette hE See. £40 

£305 
Wedticr Gretdtr singles a aeae fiw et aint oh cees 70 
PE ome icinlon aes Umarequired. wath say 66 se kena es £235 


Hooker & Putnam’ ” 
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The foregoing memorandum is illuminating in two respects as re- 
gards the original design of the church. In the first place it shows that 
the pediment as actually built was not quite so wide as Mr. Dyke- 
man’s drawing indicates, and secondly it establishes the fact that the 
so called “Octagon” was part of the original church. This Octagon, 
as we shall see presently, was probably an apse at the western end of 


the building.* 
A minute in the Consistory book, dated March 10, 1798, suggests 


that the design of the cupolas was altered during construction. It 
reads: “On motion Resolved that the Consistory will pay to Mess’s 
Hooker & Putnam the sum of seven hundred Dollars, by the first day 
of January next, for compleating the Cupolo’s of our new Church, 
agreeably to the last design.” 

The tin appears to have gone onto the roof during the spring of 
1798 and the building to have been in all essentials finished before the 
close of the following autumn. At any rate, on October 3 one of the 
newspapers prints the subjoined notice: “The new Dutch church in 
this city is completed. It is a superb and elegant building, furnished 
in the most modern style, with two handsome domes or steeples. It is 
situated in Pearl street, at the intersection of Orange street, and 
takes the name of The North Church. The architects were Messrs. 


Putnam & Hooker; the contract £10,000 ($25,000).’* A notice fol- 


lows regarding the sale of pews. It is interesting in this connection to 
remark that both Hooker and Putnam were among the original pew- 


holders. 


* Dykeman’s side elevation of the Church, published in Architecture, June, 1919, 
plate XCI, omits this octagon. 
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During the month of December 1798 and the first two months of 
the new year the finishing touches were put to the building. The Con- 
tractors were requested “to cover the book Boards of the Elders & 
Deacons pews with green Cloth . . . fastened with brass nails’® and 
“the flat part of the Pulpit . . . with superfine green cloth and the 
book board with Green Silk Velvet or Damask with a Fringe.”® The 
Consistory also passed the following resolution in restraint of the 


decorative tendencies of the Congregation: 


“Resolved to preserve a uniformity & neatness in the said Church 
that no Proprietor of a Pew shall be at Liberty to make any Altera- 
tions or to paint or cover his Pew with cloth but by the permission of 
the said Consistory, and that the paint which shall at any time be laid 
on shall not be different from the Colour of the other pews in the 
said Church and that if covered with Cloth no other than dark green 
broad cloth shall be used and fastened with brass nails, and dark green 
narrow Quality binding and that no fringe or other ornaments shall 
be allowed, except in case of mourning black Cloth covering may at 
the discretion of the Consistory be permitted for a term not exceeding 
two years.””** 


The Church was originally of red brick and was surrounded on all 
sides by a fence designed by the architects.” This fence has disap- 
peared along with the blinds which were once attached to some or all 
of the windows.” 

As nearly as can be determined from the Consistory Minutes the 
building was opened for worship in January, 1799,"** and the final 
balance due to Hooker and Putnam on account of its construction 
paid in November of the same year.” 

The vagaries of architectural fashion and the increasing needs of 


the congregation were responsible for great and on the whole detri- 
* Jan. 27, 1799. 
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mental changes in the appearance of the building during the first 
sixty years of its existence. Dr. Rogers, in an Historical Discourse 
delivered on November 28, 1857, states that the interior of the 
church was altered in 1820 and again in 1850,’ but the hybridiza- 
tion of the exterior seems to have been achieved during the summer 
of 1858. The need of vestry and lecture rooms induced the Consis- 
tory to contract in 1830 with John Boardman to have these built in 
the rear of the church. Boardman’s agreement with the Consistory 
is in the Church’s document trunk, and here also is a letter from 
Ephraim DeWitt to Martin Van Alstyne, dated May 22, 1830, 
indicating that Hooker had been appointed by a Committee of the 
Consistory to superintend the construction of an iron fence around 
the church. Whether or not Hooker designed the addition which 
Boardman built cannot be determined from the contract, but that he 
was at least interested in the subject is shown by the following signed 


but undated memorandum: 


“Proposed Alterations to the North Dutch church in the City of 
Albany. 


To take down the Octagon. & close up the opening—with a wall 
of bricks, having a recess outside, & inside—of 4 inches—Instead of 
the Octagon—to erect, a rectangular room, of 24 by 18 feet, & 14 feet 
high, all in the clear, to be covered with a plain angular roof, present- 
ing a Pedement to the west, the windows, & bricks of the octagon— 
will serve for this room, a handsome door to communicate with the 
church on side of the pulpit, & a false door on the other—to corre- 
spond therewith—a piece of drapery, executed in stone—hung in two 
festoons—with drops—over the Pulpit would have a good effect—this 
alteration it is presumed would in a great measure—remove the ob- 
jections made to this church, both by speakers & hearers and also fur- 
nish the Consistory with a handsome & convenient room to meet in 
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Hooker’s Sketch for a Proposed Alteration at the West End of the North 
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Courtesy of the Schenectady Historical Society. 
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—or it would be a suitable place for Catechism The Expense attend- 
ing this alteration I estimate at between seven and eight hundred 
dollars all which is humbly submitted 


by yr 
Obed Serv 
Ph: Hooker 


John Bogart Esq 
member of the Consistory of the reformed protestant Dutch church 
in the City of Albany 


P S_ the sketch herewith, represents the west end of the church, 
altered—” 


The above memorandum and the sketch* which accompanies it are 
to be found in the church’s document trunk. They indicate that the 
so-called “Octagon” was at the rear or western end of the building 
and that it was a part of the main auditorium and not a separate room. 

Munsell in his “Annals” gives the following description of the 
alterations of 1858, which so completely destroyed the architectural 
integrity of the old building: “This church was remodeled in the Ro- 
manesque style, which preceded the Gothic. The four brick columns 
in front, with the Doric gable, were replaced by an arcade of three 
round arches, from which three doors open into the vestibule. The flat 
ceiling in the church was replaced by groined vaults, supported by 
thin and graceful columns, with Romanesque capitals. The old, nar- 
row and high pulpit was removed, and a wide open platform, with a 
lecturn constructed in its stead. The windows were filled with stained 
glass after new designs. The towers were carried up higher and coy- 
ered with slate. In the rear an addition was made to the church, to 

* See Fig. 41. 
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contain Sunday School rooms, a room for the trustees, a vestry room, 
and a large lecture room, capable of seating between 350 and 400 per- 
sons, the old one being entirely too small for the purposes to which it 
was applied. The designs were made by Von Steinwehr and Hodgins, 


eminent architects, under whose supermtendence the improvements 


were carried out.” 


It is hardly fair to estimate the original appearance of the build- 
ing from the very poor perspective views of it now available. But ac- 
cepting them at their face value, and after comparing them with so 
much of the old construction as still exists, they may be taken to in- 
dicate that the building as a whole was far from satisfying. However 
pleasing the Doric portico may have been by itself, its conjunction 
with the main structure does not seem to have been happy, nor do the 
proportions of the latter appear to have been of sufficient excellence 
to compensate the eye for the excessive, almost jail-like plainness of 


the four walls.* Undoubtedly the most charming features of the build- 


ing were—and are—the towers of its eastern front. 'To a certain ex- 
tent these have suffered (but not irreparably) from alterations. The 
architects who remodelled the church in 1858 substituted slate walls 
for the oval windows in the cupolas and put the eyes out of the design. 
Moreover the Attic bases of the columns have all disappeared, and in 
their stead chunks of wood, in form rather like elephants’ feet, have 
been substituted. It is a pity, for the design here would be the better 


for a few horizontal shadows. What happened in this case has hap- 


pened also in the case of the cupola on the Albany Academy. If the 


* This plainness must have been to some extent relieved by the blinds and by the 
fact that the building was originally of unpainted red brick. 
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reader will look at Mr. Rockwood’s photograph of this cupola* he 
will see that two of the four columns visible have moulded bases and 
that the other two are supported on truncated pyramids of wood. At 
some time the original Attic bases which these pyramids supplant 
must have been allowed to decay and then, to make matters worse, 
must have been removed and supplanted by the more easily manufac- 
tured and economical pyramids. 

In so far as the North Church is concerned the replacement has 
been more thorough, but the effect of its twin towers is still fine, espe- 
cially at a distance, and prompts one to ask where Hooker got the 
idea for them. ‘The answer to this question is to be found, we suspect, 
on page twenty-one of Mr. Place’s recently published book on Charles 
Bulfinch. Here we find a reproduction of the Boston architect’s sketch 
for the Hollis Street Church. This sketch shows a building remark- 
ably like the North Dutch Church as it was before 1858. As the Bul- 
finch design was executed in 1788 we are probably safe in assuming 
that Hooker employed it with variations for the Albany building. 

According to tradition, which in this case seems reliable, the orig- 
inal interior of the building was severely plain. At any rate it has long 


at the instance, no doubt, of Messrs. Von Stein- 


since disappeared 


wehr & Hodgins, the “eminent architects” of Munsell’s paragraph.t 


* Facing page 6. 

+ The writer has had his attention called by Miss Edna Donnell to the follow- 
ing curious notice published in The Albany Sentinel of June 11, 1799: “We the Sub- 
scribers, Contractors for building the new Dutch Church in this City, feel it our 
duty in this public manner to testify our sincere and grateful thanks to that worthy 
Body the Consistory of the Low Dutch Church of the city of Albany, from whom 
we have received so many unmistakable marks of sincerity, kindness and fidelity, 
which are the distinguishing qualities of the noble and virtuous; and we are happy 
to say, that perfect harmony and unanimity has prevailed from first to last; and our 
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UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, 
SECOND BUILDING, 1797 

Union University began as an Academy in 1793. In this year 
an academic building was erected at the corner of Union and Ferry 
Streets, Schenectady. In 1795 the Academy became a College, and as 
early as.J une 23, 1796, the trustees seem to have had in mind the erec- 
tion of a new building. At any rate, on this date they resolved that 
“the ‘Trustees residing in the ‘Town of Sch. be a Committee to prepare 
and digest a plan of the ground work and elevation of the building 
highest ambition will be gratified in devoting our time and talents in the service of 
such benevolent employers. 

“We would not omit expressing our gratitude to these three Honorable Gentle- 
men, Mr. Jeremiah Van Renselaer, Mr. Barent G. Staats, and Mr. G. W. Van 
Schaick, whose generous confidence induced them to offer themselves as our security 
in the above contract, which we shall ever esteem as a singular favour. 

PHILIP HOOKER 
ELISHA PUTNAM” 
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which they may think necessary to be erected & that they make the 
necessary enquiries respecting the price of the . .. work and of 
labour generally and to receive proposals from different artists with 
relation to this subject.”* 

The direction “to receive proposals from different artists with re- 
lation to this subject” may or may not be taken as indicative that the 
Board intended to consult an architect. At all events, by May 2, 
1797, the general design of the proposed structure had been settled, 
for on that day the Board resolved to “proceed to erect a college 
building of Brick underpined with stone and of the following dimen- 
sions ‘To wit—one hundred and thirty-two feet in length, 50 feet in 
breadth, a projection in the middle 32 feet in front, 12 feet projected 
from the main body of the house towards the South and 10 feet pro- 
jected towards the North, 3 stories high, with a cupola, and that the 
Trustees residing in the Town of Sch— or any four of them be a 
committee to superintend the execution of the plan and to take such 
measures as they judge Proper.” Later it was resolved to construct 
the building of stone instead of brick.’ 

If we compare the existing pictures* of the building with the 
above specification we will see that in a general way they correspond. 
The specification may therefore be taken as descriptive of the edifice 
actually built. Moreover, the date of the specification, May 2, 1797, 
indicates that the design for the building was substantially contem- 


poraneous with that of the North Dutch Church. 


* Two cuts of the building made from photographs have been published: one in 
Robert’s “Old Schenectady,” facing page 85, and the other in Munroe’s “Schenec- 
tady, Ancient and Modern,” facing page 148. See Fig. 28 and Fig. 42. 
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The early records of the College are incomplete and the writer 
has been unable to derive from those that remain any contemporary 
testimony to the effect that Hooker designed the building. The near- 
est approach to such testimony that has come to light is the inscription 
on an old engraving of the building now in possession of the Albany 
Institute.* This inscription reads: “A South-East View of Union 
College in the City of Schenectady. Albany Published by H. W. 
Snyder July 27th 1808. P. Hooker Delt.” The “P. Hooker Delt” is 
not legible in the reproduction published in this volume but is dis- 
tinguishable in the lower left hand corner of both the original and the 
photostat copy. The drawing required for the above engraving must 
have been elaborate, and it does not seem likely that Hooker would 
have undertaken it had the building not been from his own designs. 

Two later descriptions and histories of the building exist. One of 
these attributes its design to Hooker and the other asserts positively 
that Hooker was the architect. The earlier of the descriptions reads 
as follows: “The building . . . was begun in 1798 and finished in 
1804. It is [1876] in the Italian style of architecture, and probably 
from the designs of Philip Hooker, then an eminent architect of Al- 
bany. It is of stone, three stories high, besides a high basement, and 
is surmounted by an elegant central cupola. The ground plan mea- 
sures 150 by 60 feet, and the original cost was about $56,000, besides 
$4,000 for the site. It contained a residence for the president, the 
chapel, library, and recitation-rooms, and a considerable number of 
dormitories. In 1815 it was sold to the city and county for a court- 


* See List of Drawings by Hooker, page 212; also Fig. 18, facing page 16. 
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house, jail, and city offices, and while thus owned was commonly 
known as the ‘City Hall.’ . . . In 1831 it was repurchased by the col- 
lege for $10,000 and used for the library, cabinets, and residence of 
freshman* and sophomore classes until 1854. It was then resold to the 
city for the sum of $6,000 and is now [1876] in use by the city union 
schools.’”* 

The second of the two descriptions is by Dr. Raymond, a former 
President of the College. It appears for the most part to be merely a 
combined redraft of the minutes and description above quoted. It 
reads: “In 1797 the ‘Trustees decided on a new college building—to 
be of brick with stone foundations, one hundred and thirty-two feet 
in length, fifty feet in breadth, with a projection in the middle of 
thirty-two feet by twelve feet toward the south, and thirty-two feet 
by ten feet toward the north the whole three stories high and crowned 
by a cupola. The building was completed in 1804. The plans were 
drawn by Philip Hooker, of Albany, and followed in general the 
Italian style of architecture. It contained a residence for the Presi- 
dent, the chapel, library, recitation rooms, and dormitories for the 
students, and cost approximately $56,000 apart from the site... 
the building was sold (1815) to the city and county of Schenectady 
for a court house, jail and city offices, and while thus used was called 
‘City Hall.’ . . . In 1831 it was repurchased for $10,000 to provide 
accommodations for the rapidly increasing number of students, and 


for nearly 25 years thereafter it was the residence of the Freshman 

* On the map of Schenectady published in Gordon’s “Gazetteer of the State of 
New York” (c. 1836) the building is listed as No. 2 and is described as ‘“‘Fresh- 
man’s College.” Its site is shown on this map to have been on the East side of College 
Street not far north of its junction with Union Street. 
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and Sophomore classes, and in addition contained the library and sci- 
entific collections of the college. . . . It was then called West Col- 
lege. . . . In 1854 it was resold to the city for $5,000, and was there- 
after used for one of the city schools, known as the Union School, 
until in 1890 it was torn down.’” 

Too much weight should not be given to the assertion in the above 
that “the plans were drawn by Philip Hooker.” The part of the his- 
tory in which this statement is found is plainly a rehash of the article 
of 1876. It is nevertheless true that President Raymond in writing his 
history had access to documents that have since been lost or mislaid 
and it is possible that among these he came across evidence which led 
him to make the more positive statement. 

Timothy Dwight has left the following description of the building 
as it was in 1798: “A college for the reception of this institution 
[ Union College] was at the time of our journey, raised to the base of 
the third story. It is built of leaden-coloured stone, dug up in the 
neighborhood, and fortunately discovered since the edifice was pro- 
jected. The windows are arched with a brown free-stone, and based 
with a dark-coloured marble of a fine texture, lately found here also. 
It is intended to contain a hall, library, a public room for the Com- 
mencement exhibitions, recitation rooms, a philosophical chamber, and 
rooms for the residence of the Faculty, and their families. The stu- 


dents are to board, and lodge, in the city.”® 
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sl. PETERS CHURCH, ALBANY, 
SECOND BUILDING, 1802 


The first building of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, was completed 
on the 25th of November, 1715. It stood a little to the west of where 
Lodge and State Streets now intersect, that is to say, in the middle 
of the latter thoroughfare and just south of the lot on which the 
Hooker* and Upjohnt churches were afterward built. Because of its 
situation in this particular place it became, with the growth of the 
city westward, an obstruction to vehicular traffic, and in 1801 the 
Common Council was induced to pay the congregation $2,500 for its 
removal and the conveyance of its site.” The contract{ for the demoli- 
tion of the building and the erection of its successor was undertaken 
by Philip Hooker, Elisha Putnam, Gerret W. Van Schaick and 
Samuel Hill, on the 26th of January, 1802. This contract reads in 


part as follows: 


“Articles of agreement and Contract, Intended and made this 
Twenty sixth day of January in the year one Thousand eight hun- 
dred and two, between the Rector and Inhabitants of the City of 
Albany in communion of the protestant Episcopal Church of the 
State of New York of the first part, and Philip Hooker, Elisha Put- 
nam, Gerret W. Van Schaick, and Samuel Hill of the second part 
as follows: 

That for and in Consideration of the Covenants herein specified 
to be performed, by and on the part of the said party of the first part 


* The subject of these notes. { The existing building. 
t In possession of the Church. 
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or their successors in office, they the said party of the second part, do 
for themselves, their heirs executors, administrators, and assigns, 
covenant promise and agree to, and with the said party of the first 
part and their successors in office, that they the said party of the sec- 
ond part will erect, build and compleat a stone church on a Lot of 
Ground the property of the said party of the first part, situate in the 
first ward of the City of Albany, at the intersection of State and 
Lodge Streets, and adjoining to the Rectory House and Lot, occu- 
pied by the Reverend Thomas Ellison, according to the two several 
plans and drafts, hereunto annexed, marked with the Letters A and 
B. and distinguished by the figures 1. 2. 3. 4. and 5, and shall at their 
own proper Cost and Charges, furnish all and singular, the necessary, 
and proper Materials, including all Stone, free stone, Lime, Sand, 
water, Slate, Timber, Plank, Boards, Lead, Iron mongery, Nails, 
Locks, Hinges, Bolts, Paint, Crown Glass, and every other Article, 
that may be requisite and necessary, for the Compleating and finish- 
ing the aforesaid Church, according to the aforementioned plans or 
drafts hereunto annexed, and shall and will do or cause to be done, 
all and singular the Masons, Stone Cutters, Carpenters, Slaters, 
Plaisterers, Plumbers, Glaziers, Painters, Turners, Smiths, Cartmen 
and Labourers, work, with all and singular, the workmanship, labour, 
and materials of every kind, and description, necessary to finish and 
compleat the aforesaid Church, agreeably and according to the afore- 
said plans or drafts hereunto annexed, & their respective references, 
& to the true intent & meaning of the two contracting parties, (the 
steeple & the Seating of the Galleries excepted,) which are not meant 
or intended to be included in this Contract, the aforesaid Church to be 
compleately under Cover, & inclosed & the Scratch Coating finished 
in the inside, on or before, the tenth day of November ensuing, and 
the whole to be finished & compleated in all its parts, (the said Steeple, 
& Seating of the Galleries excepted) in the neatest, best, & most sub- 
stantial manner, & of the best, & most durable materials of every kind, 
on or before the fifteenth day of June, in the Year of our Lord, one 
Thousand, Eight hundred, and three. 

The said party of the second part, further agree, to receive the 
Episcopal Stone Church now standing in State Street in the City of 
Albany, as a payment for twelve hundred, & fifty Dollars, in these 
presents, with all its appendages. (the Bell, Clock, & other moveable 
furniture excepted) and to be taken down, and removed, at the ex- 
pence of them the said party of the second part, & the Street cleaned 
& leveled to the satisfaction of the Corporation of the City of Albany, 
on or before the first day of September ensuing the date hereof, the 
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Stone thereof to be used in erecting the new Church, so far as they 
may be found to answer. 

And for, & in consideration of the true, & faithful performance of 
all, and singular, the aforesaid Covenants, and agreements on the 
part, of the party of the second part, they the said party of the first 
part, do for themselves, & their successors in office, Covenant & agree 
to and with, the said party of the Second part, to pay, or cause to be 
paid, to them the said party of the second part, their Heirs. execu- 
tors & administrators, or assigns, the full sum of Seventeen Thousand 
Dollars. in the following several payments to wit: 

[Here follows a statement of the thirteen dates upon which in- 
stallments are to be paid the contractors by the Vestry. Provision is 
made for the final payment of $2,500 on the day the church is com- 
pleted. The total contract price appears as $17,000. ] 

It is further agreed, between the two aforesaid Contracting par- 
ties, that the said party of the second part, their executors, adminis- 
trators, or assigns, shall not become liable to any penalty by virtue of 
these presents, in case of any injury, the said intended building may 
sustain, by fire communicated thereto, from any House, or building, 
in its vicinity, & not connected with the building, or church, to be 
erected, or not under the immediate charge, or direction, of the said 
party of the second part, or any of their agents, workmen, labourers, 
or dependants; but in case of any accident by fire, or otherwise, hap- 
pening to the said intended building, from causes originating in the 
interior thereof or from any of the Houses, or sheds, connected in any 
manner with the said building, or the erecting thereof, such damages, 
or injury, with all its consequences, to be at the sole risque, & ex- 
pence, of the said party of the second part, their heirs, executors or 
administrators ;— 

It is also agreed, between the aforesaid Contracting parties, that 
in case any dispute shall arise, respecting the true & faithful perform- 
ance, of any, or either, of the foregoing articles, on the part of either 
of the said Contracting parties, the same shall be forthwith submit- 
ted, to the investigation, & decision of three indifferent persons, one 
to be chosen by the party of the first part, one other to be chosen by 
the party of the second part, and a third, to be named by the two so 
chosen, & the award or decision, made by such three persons, or by 
a majority of them, & given in writing, under their hands, within 
thirty days of their being so chosen, to be final & conclusive. 

It is also agreed by the two aforesaid Contracting parties, that 
the ground, on which the said Church is to be erected, shall be dug 
down, leveled, & cleared, proper for the digging of the ‘Trenches, for 
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laying the foundation, by & at the expence of the said party of the 
first part, & in proper season, for the commencement of the erecting 
of the intended building, the Trenches for laying the foundation to be 
dug, & prepared at the expence of the said party, of the second part. 
For the true, & faithful performance of all, & singular, the Cove- 
nants, & agreements herein stipulated & contained—each of the afore- 
mentioned contracting parties, do respectively bind themselves to the 
other, in the penal sum of the five Thousand Dollars, the party of 
the first part, have affixed their Common Seal, & the party of the sec- 
ond part, have subscribed their names, & affixed their Seals, the day 
& date, first above written. 
Signed & delivered 
in the presence of [SEAL] 
John Bassett 
John Close 
Ph: Hooker 
Elisha Putnam 
G. W. Van Schaick 
Samuel Hill” 


Attached to the above contract is one of the plans or drafts men- 
tioned in it, namely plan B, figure 1. This is a sectional drawing of 
one of the pilasters and the wall back of it and is signed, “Ph: Hooker 
Archt Albany Decemb. 15t! 1802.” The drawing lies on the left hand 
margin of the paper and to the right of it are various notations en- 
titled, “References, to the ground plan, elevation, profiles & sections, 
of a design, for the intended Church of St. Peter, in the City of Al- 
bany.” The fact that Hooker signed this drawing is to be noted, for 
it bears upon a question to be discussed presently, namely, Putnam’s 
share in the designs turned out by his firm. 

Returning now to the terms of the contract, we learn from them 
that Hooker and his associates gave $1250 for the materials of which 
the old church was built and that they undertook the work of demoli- 
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tion at their own expense. They undertook also, in a subsequent clause 
of the agreement, to dig the trenches for the foundations, and hereby 
hangs a tale, for the building during the fifty odd years of its existence 
settled to such an extent that it became unsafe.* Moses Bagg, of 
Utica, who was connected by marriage with the Hookers, says that 
the bottom courses of St. Peter’s were placed on planks and suggests 
that the Hooker family may have made a practice of laying such 
foundations, inasmuch as Samuel and John Hooker employed hem- 
lock logs beneath the walls of the York house, which they built at 
Utica in 1797.° 

For some reason which does not appear in the records the part- 
nership of Hooker and Putnam was dissolved toward the end of the 
year 1803, and Hooker was made responsible for the completion of 
the work on the church. All the receipts for payments made by the 
Vestry to the contractors are signed by Hooker, but from January 
26, 1802, to April 1, 1803, he uses the firm signature of “Hooker and 
Putnam” and on and after November 3, 1803, signs his own name, 
“Ph: Hooker.” The dissolution of partnership occurred therefore 
between April 1, 1803, and November 3, 1803. In assuming to go on 
and build the church by himself for a specified sum Hooker appears 
to have greatly underestimated the cost and to have applied to the 
Vestry for advances in excess of the contract. This application prob- 
ably led to a demand by the Congregation for a financial accounting 


on the part of the contractors. At any rate, one was made. It was, 


* The unexecuted draft of an agreement and contract between Hooker and Put- 
nam and St. Peter’s Church to make the foundation of the new building for $1,484.50 
is among the Church records. It is dated Oct. 12, 1801. 
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and is, a curious document, entirely in Hooker’s handwriting except 
in two places, where Elisha Putnam has signed his name. Prefixed to 
the figured statements of expenditure by the original partnership ete. 
is the following explanation: 


Gent “Albany 16th Decem” 1803 


The statement accompanying this of the actual expenses of St. 
Peters Church is as accurate as the nature & circumstances of the case 
will admit of, not having the least idea at the commencement of the 
Business that we should ever have occasion to make such a statement, 
the accounts of the Church have in many Instances, (with respect to 
workmanship & materials,) been Connected & Blended, with other 
Concerns, consequently no other mode of ascertaining the expence of 
many Parts of the building could be adopted, but by Calculation 
altho: we have bills of considerable amount, both for materials & 
work, which was applied wholly to the Church, yet many Items of the 
same Parts are Charged on book as the work progressed. The within 
statement is therefore necessarily founded upon, & drawn from three 
Sources, to witt from bills, from our books & from calculation, & we 
verily believe upon the whole that altho: some articles may be charged 
too high, that some also may be charged too low. But the result is 
rather if any way against ourselves— 

You will observe the statement goes to the disolution of the co- 
partnership & amt $13,496 9014—Since which time the Business has 
been wholly conducted” by Philip Hooker . 

yrs Respectfully 
Messts } Ph: Hooker 
Walsh Elisha Putnam 
Hall 
Ramsay ) 


Committee” 


Immediately after the above explanation comes the itemization of 
the firm’s expenditures totalling, as already indicated, $13,496. 901%. 
Regarding this account Hooker goes on to say: 


“The above was previous to the dissolution of the Copartnership 
of Hooker & Putnam, since which time I have kept an accurate acct 
to a cent, as will appear by my Book, which amtto.... 4499. .21 


actual expence......... $17,986. .11% 
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«As nothing has been allowed in the above acct asa Compensation for 
the Contractors we trust that 8 p. c. Commission will not be deemed 
unreasonable, that being a customary allowance on such occasions, 
VLAN J beeae ge pA a a ee eer mE $1438. 88 
Expense including Commission........... 19424. .99 


Albany 16 Decem” 1803” 


The statement concludes with an itemization of various small cred- 
its and with this final reminder: “I stated to the Vestry some time 
ago that I had sunk $2000. which was true as far as it respects myself 
as I engaged to compleat the contract for $2600. when Putnam & I 
disolved copartnership.” 

Put briefly the drift of the above is as follows: Hooker and 
Putnam contracted to build the church for $17,000 and spent $13,- 
496.9014 in doing so up to the time of their dissolution of partner- 
ship. Hooker then agreed to complete the work for $2,600, or for 
$903.0914 less than the original contract price. By the end of the year 
he had spent $4,499.21, or $1,899.21 more than he expected and 
$986.1114 more than the original contract contemplated, but even 
then the church was not finished. The Vestry seem to have treated him 
very decently, for on the 20th of August, 1804, he handed in his 
receipt for “Five hundred Dollars, being the Bal¢e for Building said 
Church Also the further Sum of Eight Hundred & fifty four Dol- 
lars 42 Cents on account of the one thousand Dollars given me by the 
Vestry over and above my Contract for Building said church.” An 
examination of the receipts shows that the Vestry paid Hooker for 
completing St. Peter’s on the basis of the original contract with 
enough besides to make good his losses. That is to say they paid him 
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the difference between $13,496.9014 and $17,000 and then gave him 
an additional $1000, or, in all, a sum amounting to $4,503.09. From 
this they deducted the value of an old stove and the architect’s note 
for a pew in the church. Hooker certainly cannot be classed as sec- 
tarian. During the thirty odd years of his active life as an architect he 
purchased pews in at least three churches, the Reformed Protestant 
Two Steeple, St. Peter’s Episcopal and the Fourth Presbyterian. 
Some information regarding St. Peter’s is given in a draft of a 
letter from Mr. Hale to Bishop Moore written apparently during 


the summer of 1802. It reads in part as follows: 


“The Church, which promises to be strong and durable, is built of 
rough stone, to be finished on the exterior with a rough cast of proper 
cement, and situated on the north side of State street at the intersec- 
tion with Lodge street. The walls are two feet six inches in thickness, 
sixty-two feet wide on State street and ninety feet long on Lodge 
street, ornamented with freestone in a manner to render it neat and 
respectable, and covered with the best Welsh slate. The interior of the 
Building is fifty-seven feet wide, and seventy-two feet long in the 
clear, the tower projecting six feet in front on State street and forms 
a base of twenty-two feet square The whole is contracted to be fin- 
ished with pews, Galleries on their sides, Pulpit, reading desk, clerk’s 
desk, Communion Table, Font, etc, in a complete and workmanlike 
manner, with materials of the best, by the 15th June next.” 


Mr. Hooper, in his History, from which the above description is . 


taken, suggests that it was written by Hooker himself, and this. does 

not seem unreasonable when we remember the architect’s habitual in- 

dependence in matters of grammar and punctuation. From the finan- 

cial statement made in the draft of the Hale letter it appears that the 

Vestry had contracted not only for the tower and body of the church 
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but also for the gallery pews and that these last were to cost $372. It 
appears also that the Vestry possessed an estimate for $3,088 on “a 
neat steeple to consist of five sections rising seventy feet in height,” 
but that no contract for building this was contemplated in the im- 
mediate future. 

As a matter of fact the steeple was not erected until 1822. In that 
year it was resolved by the Vestry “to finish the church by the addi- 
tion of a steeple which had been contemplated in the original plan” 
and “Mr. Van Rensselaer, Mr. Duer and Mr. Davis were appointed 
a committee to procure plans and estimates from the architect of the 
Church, Mr. Philip Hooker.”* In due course this Committee pre- 
sented to the Vestry two plans and “it was resolved ‘that . . . No. 2 
terminating in a spire be adopted.’ ””’ The subscription to defray the 
estimated cost of erection amounted to $2,170° and when the actual 
cost was found to exceed this estimate by $250 an extra subscription 
brought in an additional $233.’ If the original design contemplated 
a steeple in five sections to cost $3,088 it is obvious, both from the 
above and from the photograph of the church herein reproduced, that 
the steeple as executed conformed to later drawings. The statement in 
the draft of the Hale letter that the five sections of the steeple were 
to rise only seventy feet above the tower would indicate that Hooker 
originally intended the fifth section to be a cupola. 'To have made this 
section a spire would have carried the steeple to a much greater 
height. Boardman’s estimate for the steeple of the South Church* 
shows that it was designed to rise 130 feet above the tower, and the 


* See notes on the South Dutch Church, page 102. 
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steeple of the First Presbyterian in Utica (the only five section 
steeple Hooker ever actually built) is stated by local historians to 
have reached from 208 to 215 feet above the street. The fronts of these 
two structures measured 66 and 72 feet respectively and the dimen- 
sions of their tower plans could not have greatly exceeded those of St. 
Peters: 

There is an estimate for a steeple for the latter building among the 
documents belonging to the Congregation. It is unfortunately un- 
signed and undated although some one in our own time* has written 


the date “1804” on the reverse. The total expenditure for which this 


estimate provides—$3,400—approximates the sum mentioned in the 
Hale letter and the description which it gives of the steeple’s archi- 
tectural features tallies, in many respects, with the steeple as actually 
built. The first section is to have a “Cornice and Circular Pediment,” 
and the second and third sections are to be of the Ionic and Corinthian 
orders respectively. But the words used to describe the upper portion 
of the steeple are rather obscure. They read simply, “4th Truss, Ball, 
& Vane &c.” If we take these six words to refer to a small cupola sup- 
ported at the angles by S-shaped trusses, then the estimate is prob- 
ably based on the original design. But if we take them to refer to a 
small spire then some other and later drawing must have served as 
a basis. In any case it should be noted that the first section of the 
steeple as actually erected displayed an angular pediment and not the 


circular one contemplated in the estimate. 


At the same meeting of the Vestry of St. Peter’s at which the 
* Probably Mr. Hooper. 
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St. Peter’s Church, Albany, Second Building: Steeple. 
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draft of the Hale letter was read it was resolved’ to place the follow- 


ing Inscription on a stone slab over the entrance to the new building: 


“Give glory to the Lord, for he is good, 
for his mercy endureth forever.” 
SAINT PETER’S CHURCH 
Formerly standing in the center of State 
Street where intersected by Barrack* Street. 
Built An. Dom. 1715, and incorporated 
An. Dom. 1769, was demolished and 
This edifice erected 
Anno Dom. MDCCCII. 
Thomas Ellison, Rector. 
John Stevenson 
Goldsbrow Banyar 
Church Wardens. 
Consecrated 


P. Hooker, Arch. 

The corner stone of the church was laid on May 7, 1802,° and 
the building consecrated on the 4th of October, 1803."° It had a short 
life, falling a victim to the Gothic Revival during the late winter 
and early spring of 1859. The impulse to pull it down and replace 
it with something more in the architectural mode was augmented 
by the disturbance of its foundations and the consequent opening of 
cracks in its ceiling and walls. These made it appear, as it actually 
was, unsafe for use; but even then it was not beyond repair and might 
have been saved.” But the congregation preferred to replace it and 
“the work of demolition was begun on the 23d of February, 1859. The 
dismantling of the tower attracted crowds to witness it, to not a few 
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of whom it was a work of melancholy interest.”** So writes Joel Mun- 


sell, the Albany antiquary, to whom we are indebted besides for the 
following newspaper quotations: 


“Feb 28:—‘Old St. Peter’s, that once stately pile of stone and 
wood on State street, which has often attracted the attention of stran- 


* Now Lodge St. 
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gers in our city, is being demolished. . . . The old bell, which was a 
present from Queen Anne, was safely lowered from the old tower to- 
day. . . .. March 3:—‘The work of demolishing St. Peter’s Church 
is going forward rapidly. The upper portion of the tower, together 
with the vane, came down this morning with a crash. It was witnessed 
by a large number of spectators, who congregated on the opposite 
side of the street to witness the fall. Six photographic pictures were 
taken of the building as it appeared some months before—four inside 
views of the church exhibiting the pulpit, pews, gallery and organ and 
two of the exterior. .. .) March 29:—‘The clearing away of the 
ruins of St Peter’s Church and the excavation made near the north 
wall, revealed the burial of at least five persons. The workmen this 
morning discovered the coffin of James Stevenson . . . together with 
the bones of five children of John Stevenson, who, at the time of the 
erection of St. Peter’s Church was one of the wardens. The family 
Bible of the deceased, now in possession of the family, records the fact 
of the burial in that place, and the finding of the silver plate over the 
remains fully confirms the records. The silver plate was found in a 
perfect state of preservation, of pure metal, bearing the following in- 
scription in a bold round seript hand:—‘‘In this coffin are the bones 
of my father, James Stevenson, E'sq?, who died 24 February, 1769, 
and was buried in the Episcopal, St Peter’s Church, and when it was 
taken down they were removed to the new Episcopal Church, called 
St. Peter’s. In this coffin are also the bones of five of my children. Al- 
bany, July 1802. John Stevenson.” These remains, as they are gath- 
ered, are placed in suitable coffins properly marked & will be rein- 
terred within the walls of the new edifice. The search for the remains 
attracts a large crowd. . . .’. March 30:—‘The progress of excavation 
of the ground recently covered by St. Peter’s Church has revealed the 
fact that the remains of not less than twenty-four persons were buried 
in a trench along the north foundation wall. This fact alone is suffi- 
cient to establish the presumption that the remains of all buried in the 
old church, which stood near the centre of the street, were disinterred, 
and their bones deposited within the walls of the structure recently 
torn down. This morning the remains of a double coffin was discov- 
ered, and in it were found the bones of a large sized person. That these 
were the remains of Lord Howe, there can be but little doubt. Two 
pieces of r.bbon, in a good state of preservation, were found among 
the: bones/aaie: aa. 


These details are given because they testify to the practice of our 


colonial ancestors of sometimes burying their dead within their church 


buildings. 
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Passing now to a pleasanter topic, namely the exterior appear- 
ance of the old church, and referring to the photograph herein repro- 
duced, the reader will note that the design embodies one feature of 
peculiar interest. This is the little pediment to the right of the tower 
as one looks. The use of this pediment to break the sloping line of the 
roof is uncommon. The churches illustrated in Mr. Embury’s book* 
and the later churches designed by Hooker himself in no case show 
such a pediment. Hooker, in his later churches, employs the usual 
small chimneys or parapets with or without urns. Possibly when he 
saw the pediment actually built it seemed atrophied, like the wings 


one sees on newly hatched moths. 


Inasmuch as St. Peter’s was the second and last building for 
which the firm of Hooker and Putnam is known to have contracted, 
the nature of the partnership must now be discussed. The Albany 
Argus of March 26, 1899,¢ publishes a short article on Putnam with 
what purport to be quotations from his diary. It appears from this 
that Putnam was born in 1765, which would make him from ten to 
twenty-two months older than his partner. It appears also that like 
the latter he was a surveyor and that when over eighty years of age he 
wrote “a large volume entitled ‘The Crisis, or the last ‘Trumpet,’ 
which treated of the First Resurrection, the millennial period and 
the Second Advent.” Regarding his building activities he is quoted 


as follows: 


“From 1795 to 1825 I built five churches—the First Presbyterian, 
corner of Pearl & Beaver streets; the North Dutch, corner [of] Pearl 


* “Early American Churches.” + Page 10, col. 6. 
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and Orange streets; St. Peter’s, corner [of] State and Lodge streets; 
the Middle Dutch, Hudson and Beaver streets and the Second Pres- 
byterian, in Chapel street. In 1795 there were but two churches in the 
settled part of the city, viz: The Episcopal and the Low Dutch. They 
were both of stone and stood in State street, the Dutch in the middle 
of State street; and both of them I pulled down.” 


Not a word here of Hooker, who certainly designed three and, 
probably, four of the above churches, and who not only contracted 
to build two of them, but had actually to finish one after the partner- 
ship with Putnam had for some reason been dissolved. Nor is there 
any mention of the fact that under Putnam’s superintendence the 
building of the Middle Church came to an untimely halt. Apparently 
in his old age the diarist forgot what was not to his own advantage. 
But building churches is one thing and designing them is another, 
and the writer does not wish to question Putnam’s competency as a 
carpenter. He wishes merely to prove that Hooker was the actual 
draftsman of the partnership, and to this end he will remind the reader 
of the following facts: 

1. In 1799, while Hooker and Putnam were presumably still work- 
ing together, the Consistory of the Dutch Reformed Congregation 
resolved to approve a plan for the South Church “drawn by Mr. 
Hooker.” Reference was not made to a plan drawn by Messrs. Hooker 
and Putnam, but to a plan drawn by “Mr. Hooker.” 

2. The only existing architect’s drawing for St. Peter’s is signed, 
dated and annotated by Hooker. 


3. The inscription stone authorized by the Vestry to be placed 


over the door of St. Peter’s, in August, 1802, carried on the lower 


left hand corner the legend, “P. Hooker, Arch.” 
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4. In 1822, when the Vestry decided to crown the tower of St. 
Peter’s with a steeple, they appointed a committee “to procure plans, 
and estimates from the architect of the church, Mr. Philip Hooker.” 

5. Between 1803, the year of the dissolution of partnership, and 
1833, Hooker is known to have designed at least a dozen public build- 
ings, but Putnam is not on record as having designed any, although 
he continued to live in Albany off and on until his death in 1854. 

On the above record it seems fair to assume that Hooker and not 
Putnam designed St. Peter’s and that in all probability he was also 


responsible for the design of the North Dutch Church.* 
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NEW YORK STATE NATIONAL BANK, ALBANY, 1803 


The political manoeuvres that led up to the establishment of the 


New York State National Bank at Albany have been well and briefly 


* Among the Gansevoort papers in the New York Public Library are an eleva- 
tion and plan for a two family city house inscribed: “Plan and Elevation Elisha 
Putnam Delt . . 1797.” Miss Edna Donnell, who has called the writer’s attention 
to the foregoing, has located the original of Putnam’s elevation in Paine. Except 
for the skylights Putnam’s elevation is substantially identical with Paine’s. 
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told in Dr. Alexander’s History,’ nor does a description of them lie 
within the province of these notes. The institution was chartered by 
the Legislature on the 19th of March, 1803,” and began business in 
temporary offices on September 7 of the same year.’ In the meantime 
work was begun on a new building which was destined to become the 
permanent home of the bank. The earliest authentic reference to this 
structure which the writer has been able to discover is in a resolution 
of the Bank’s Board of Directors of April 6, 1803:* 

“That Mr. Mather Mr. Watson & Mr. Stewart be appointed a 
Committee with Power to purchase the Lot of Isaiah Townsend in 
State Street for such sum as they shall deem reasonable—and that 
they be also empowered to contract with Smith and Boardman for 
such Sum and on such terms as they shall approve for building a 


Banking house on the said Lot agreeably to the Plan thereof submit- 
ted to this Board by Philip Hooker.” 


A second minute’ dated five days later resolves: 


“That the Committee consisting of Mr. Lansing [substituted for 
Mr. Mather, resigned] Mr. Watson and Mr. Stewart-be and they are 
hereby directed to obtain a Release from Smith and Boardman of the 
Contract between them and Isaiah Townsend on such terms as they 
shall think reasonable and that the said Committee be authorized to 
enter into a contract with any other Person or Persons for erecting a 
Banking house.” 


Still a third minute’—of April 20—reads: 


“Resolved that the President be and he is hereby authorized to exe- 
cute a Bond or other Instrument for such sum as the Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Lansing, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Watson shall certify to 
be due to Isaiah Townsend for the Lot purchased for the use of the 
State Bank and for his advance to Smith & Boardman on their Con- 
tract payable at such times as the said Committee have agreed or shall 
hereafter agree with the said Isaiah Townsend. . . .” 
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From a photograph by Stephen Schre 


New York State Bank, Albany, showing the Addition of 1914. 
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Apparently, when the Bank determined to buy the State Street 
lot of Isaiah 'Townsend they found that he had contracted to have a 
building erected on it by Smith and Boardman. In order to satisfy 
Townsend the Directors agreed to recompense him for such advances 
as he had already made under the contract, and in order to satisfy 
Smith and Boardman they at first decided to have them build the 
Bank, but later, for reasons not given, reversed this decision and 
elected to have the work done by some one else. Munsell twice states” 
that the building was erected by Smith and Boardman and his error 
may be attributed to his having read the earliest, but not the two later 
resolutions just quoted. As a matter of fact the Bank was not only 
designed but built by Philip Hooker as both the original contract* 


and the following minute indicate beyond peradventure: 


“At a meeting of the Directors on Wednesday the 11th of May 
1803. . . . A contract made with Philip Hooker for the building of 
a Banking house was reported to the Board by the Committee ap- 
pointed for that purpose thereupon resolved that the same be ap- 
proved & that the Blanks therein be filled up in such manner as the 
said Committee think proper, and that they be also empowered to 
make any further supplementary agreement thereto, and that the 
President execute the said Contract and agreement by signing his 
own name, and affixing the seal of the Bank thereto, and it is further 
resolved that the Cashier be and he is hereby authorized to pay the said 
Philip Hooker the Instalments due on the said Contract on the days 
limited for that purpose.”® 


As further evidence that Hooker was the contractor the following 
resolutions are of interest: 


“. . the first day of June 1803. .. . Resolved that the Cash- 
_ier be and he is hereby authorized and directed to pay to Philip 


* Now in possession of the Bank. 
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Hooker on demand a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars in part 
payment of the second Instalment due on his Contract.” 


“. . Thursday the Ist day of September 1803. . . . Resolved 
that the Cashier be authorized to advance Philip Hooker the sum of 
five hundred dollars in part payment of the third Installment due on 
his Contract on the first day of October next.” 


It has been generally assumed that Hooker was the architect of 
the Bank and the closing lines of the resolution of April 6, 1803, bear 
out this assumption. Nevertheless, Elkanah Watson, one of the first 
directors of the bank and a member of the original building committee, 
has intimated that to himself should be rendered the lion’s share of 
credit for the design. “I. . . planned the architecture of the Bank 
house,” writes Elkanah, “and had the direction of building it, aided 
by Mr. Hooker.’™* A portrait of this provincial Lord Burlington, 
smoking a church warden, may be seen in the third edition of “Ran- 
dom Recollections of Albany.”* At the close of the Revolution Wat- 
son travelled in France and England and kept a diary which was pub- 
lished” subsequently by his son. According to his own statement the 
diarist took extensive notes on many of the buildings which he saw 
during his travels, but as these notes have never been printed we have 
little by which we can estimate their author’s appreciation of architec- 
ture. The few references to buildings in the published diary differ in 
no wise from the outpourings of every other travelled ignoramus. The 
Louvre is “a most magnificent pile’; the Invalides, “an imposing 
structure”; the Luxembourg, “one of the most gorgeous and mag- 


nificent structures in Paris.” It is difficult to take the author of such. 
* Facing page 32. See also Munsell’s “Collections.” 
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banalities seriously when he claims to have been the architect and 
builder of the Bank. As a matter of fact, the language of the Minute 
Book indicates quite positively that he had little to do with the con- 
struction of the building after the execution of the contract. On the 
24th of May, 1803, the Board of Directors resolved, “that Mr. Lan- 
sing and Mr. Jenkins be appointed a Committee whose duty shall be 
occasionally to inspect and overlook the Building of the Banking 
house in State Street until the 15th day of June next.” And upon the 
expiration of this period, on June 21, a second resolution of the Board 
provided that “Mr. Lansing and Mr. Stewart be a Committee to en- 
gage a Suitable person to superintend the Building of the Banking 
house for such compensation as they shall judge reasonable.” The per- 
son presumably engaged in accordance with this resolution could not 
have been Elkanah Watson, himself one of the directors of the bank. 
In what way, then, had the latter “the direction of building” the 
structure “assisted by Mr. Hooker’? A resolution of the Board has 
been recorded under date of April 20, 1803, appointing him one of 
a Committee of four “to direct and superintend the Construction of 
the Vault,” but beyond this the minutes are silent as to his activities. 

There was, however, one feature of the Bank’s design which Wat- 
son may have suggested to Hooker: namely, the return of the main 
entablature over the columns of the facade. The entablature so treated 
with the angular pediment above and the paired columns below at 
either end was uncommon in English and American architecture. It 
was to be found more often in the architecture of Seventeenth Cen- 
tury France as exemplified by such famous buildings as the Louvre, 
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the Hotel Carnavalet, the church of the Val-de-Grace, Maisons-La- 
fitte, and the church of Notre Dame at Caen. 

The effect of projecting the pediment and each end of the en- 
tablature over the semi-detached columns was to cast heavy shadows 
and produce a bold design except above the Palladian window. For- 
merly, as Figure 30 indicates, the voussoirs of the arch of this win- 
dow were painted white and just below them was a semicircular sign 
carrying the words “State Bank” in gilt letters a foot high. Out of 
scale and unstructural as these decorations were they served never- 
theless in some degree to reinforce the design where it was weakest, 
and inasmuch as they performed this desirable function it was a pity 
that they were not allowed to remain. More to be regretted was the 
early removal of the original window on the ground floor. In the light 
of existing data the precise character of this window remains conjec- 
tural. The window which existed just before the relocation of the 
facade in 1927, with its excessive width and flimsy, incongruous and 
wrongly located mullions, appears in a picture of ‘the Bank pub- 
lished in 1884 in Weise’s “History of the City of Albany.” But an 
earlier picture published in 1867, in Volume II of Munsell’s “Collec- 
tions,” shows a window of another kind. This earlier window, like its 
successor, was divided laterally by mullions into three lights; but the 
similarity seems to have gone no further, inasmuch as the centre light 
of the earlier window is represented as being wider than its two neigh- 
bors and all three lights as having semi-circular arched tops. More- 
over the entire opening is shown to have been spanned by an elliptical 
arch. Yet a third picture, reproduced in black and white in Reynolds’ 
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“Albany Chronicles’”* and formerly belonging to General John Tay- 
lor Cooper, shows a window of this same curious type with three semi- 
circular headed lights. The writer is unfamiliar with the provenance 
of the Cooper picture. Judging it solely from the reproduction in 
Reynolds’ Chronicles it might be a water-color, or a copy of a water- 
color, by Dr. James Eights. But James Eights’ water-colors were 
probably painted, some of them, at least as late as the seventh decade 
of the last century{ and were done largely from memory, by a man 
whose training had not fitted him to make accurate observations of 
architectural detail. Therefore, if Eights did the Cooper picture at all, 
it probably dates from a late period in the Bank’s history, and either 
represents the building after it had been changed or as the artist 
thought it was originally. That Hooker ever designed a window for 
the bank resembling the one in the Cooper picture the writer does not 
believe; and that the late John L. Dykeman was similarly minded is 
evident from his restoration of the bank building, published in “Archi- 
tecture,” December, 1916.{** This restoration repeats, with minor va- 
riations, the Palladian motive of the second story window above, and, 
in drawing it, Dykeman has had to place the sill on a line with the 

* Facing p. 396. 

+ In speaking of Barrett’s wood cuts of Lossing’s copies of Dr. Eights’ archi- 
tectural restoration that appeared in Harper’s Magazine for April, 1857, Joel 
Munsell says (on p. 9, Vol. II of his “Collections’’): “The engravings are mostly 
from drawings by Mr. James Eights, who has for a long time [ Munsell was writing 
in 1867] given much attention to the subject of restoring on canvass the appearance 
of the dwellings about the city in the early part of the century; copies of which, 
very skilfully executed by him, adorn the walls of many houses.” Modern copies of 
the Eights drawings are to be found at the Albany Institute. Mrs. Charles Hamlin 
of Boston and her sister, Mrs. William Gorham Rice of Albany, each own several 
originals. In the collection of Ledyard Cogswell Jr. are several paintings, which 
are unsigned, but which appear to be the work of Eights. In the same collection are 


Lossing’s water-color copies of Eights’ pictures. Eights, like E] Greco, appears to 


have painted many replicas. 
t See Fig. 47. 
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thresholds of the two doors in order to keep the arch where it belongs. 
Nevertheless the contract provides for a window of 28 panes, 18 x 12 
inches, and it is permissible to infer from this that Hooker did not 
employ the arch at all, but used instead a flat topped window with its 
sill in line with the lock rails of the doors and its lintel in line with the 
two transoms. The contract also provides for the use of freestone be- 
tween the “porches,” and Dykeman in his restoration has in this re- 
spect followed the contract. On the contrary he has omitted the two 
air holes which the contract specifies were to be placed between the 
water table and the sidewalk. The number of these openings was, in 
1926, three; one beneath each section of the triple window on the first 
floor. Both the contract and the Dykeman restoration indicate that 
the original entrance doors were of solid wood and, moreover, the 
restoration suggests that the reveals of the jambs were of freestone 
and not of brick. The attic to be seen in 1926 above the gable and all 
the easterly part of the building* were, of course, modern. In the old 
days a large urn crowned the apex of the pediment and to right and 
left of it were smaller urns where the cornices of the pediment and 
entablature met. It would have been too much to expect that the origi- 
nal interior of the Bank would altogether escape alteration. As a 
matter of fact, it was wiped out of existence many years before the 
final demolition of the building in 1927. 

If we read the contract carefully we can arrive at some ded of 
the size and interior arrangement of the original structure. It was 
designed with a height of 28 feet between the water table and the 
wall plates, a width of 37 feet 6 inches, front and rear, and a total 


* Added about 1914, Marcus Reynolds, Architect. 
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depth of 52 feet. At some intermediate point a transverse stone par- 
tition extended from wall to wall and from below the floor of the cel- 
lar to a foot or more above the roof. The interior was thus divided 
into two distinct parts. The cellars of these two parts did not com- 
municate and were put to widely different uses. That in front con- 
tained a vault and a staircase to the banking room and that in the 
rear a store room, bed room, kitchen and kitchen staircase. On the 
ground floor, in front, the right hand doorway led from State Street 
into the banking room, and the doorway on the left opened into a hall 
containing the stairs to the second floor. As one entered this hall from 
the street a door on the right led into the bank room and another door 
in the partition wall at the end of the hall led into one of the rooms 
in the rear half of the building. This room was possibly the apartment 
designated in the contract as the “back parler.” If so it had a marble 
hearth and mantel and a fireplace with cast iron back and jambs. In 
all probability the adjoining and communicating room was the cash- 
ier’s office. At any rate the contract indicates quite positively that the 
cashier’s office was somewhere in the rear on the ground floor. Up- 
stairs, in front and reckoning from east to west, were the “directors’ 
room,” the “drawing room” and the upper hall, and communicating 
with the latter, in the rear, several apartments with freestone fire- 
places. Like the “back parler,” the bank room, directors’ room and 
drawing room had marble hearths and mantels and iron fireplaces, and 
somewhere in the second story a closed staircase led up to the garret. 
A good deal of the above reconstruction has been based on inference, 
but nevertheless the writer believes it to be substantially correct. 

In speaking of the Bank not long after its construction Spafford 
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says it “presents a modestly ornamented brick front, conceived in the 


14 


happiest style of ornamental elegance,” and Joel Munsell writing 


over fifty years later concedes, too graciously perhaps, that it “still 
presents a very respectable appearance.” This was in 1867. Seven 
years earlier, according to the same writer, the building had been 
“overhauled and improved.’’*® In 1927 the original structure and the 
easterly addition were demolished to make way for the Bank’s new 
sixteen story office building. In order to preserve the old front it has 
been necessary to move it a few rods westward and incorporate it in 
the new edifice. This incorporation has involved some changes in 
Hooker’s elevation: the two doorways have been transformed into 
windows and the window between them has been changed into a door- 
way. All that now remains of the original design is the second story 


of the facade, without the three urns at the angles of the pediment. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, UTICA, 1803 

In 1803 the Episcopalians of Utica decided to give up worship- 
ping in the school house on Main Street and to build a church of their 
own.’A site at what is now the southeast corner of Broad and First 
Streets was donated by John R. Bleecker and the work of building 
undertaken by Samuel and John Hooker.** The Hookers estimated 
that it would require not more than $4,200 to complete the building.’ 
This estimate was much too low. The building actually cost over 
$7,000 and because of lack of funds was not finished until 1810.* 

Bagg states that the erection of the building was undertaken by 
Samuel and John Hooker “agreeably to the plan presented by Philip 
Hooker of Albany,” but the Manuscript Record of the Church 
merely states that “the plan presented by Messts Samuel and John 
Hooker” was “adopted.” 

In 1833 the building was lengthened 20 feet by extending the 
front and rebuilding the tower.® An early plan of the original build- 
ing shows that it had five windows on each side, three doors in front, 
a tower entirely without the main structure, and no chancel. As it 
stood in 1927, just before its demolition, the church had been “Goth- 
icized,” but even as it was originally it could not have reflected much 
credit on its architect. 

The Certificate of Incorporation of Trinity Church shows that 


Samuel Hooker was one of the first vestrymen. 
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4. Trinity Church, Utica, Manuscript Minutes of the Vestry for April 15, 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
CAZENOVIA, 1804 


On May 17, 1799, six years after the settlement of Cazenovia by 
John Lincklaen, the Rev. Joshua Leonard, a Congregational minis- 
ter from Connecticut, organized the First Presbyterian Church and 
Congregation of Cazenovia. He has recorded in his diary the follow- 
ing comment on the spiritual motives of the New England emigrants 
of the time: “The extensive settlements which have been made in the 
Western parts of the State of New York since the American Revo- 
lution, exhibit in a remarkable degree the enterprising spirit of the 
New England people. Inured to agricultural pursuits, and now too 
numerous to hold landed property wniversally on the territory which 
gave them existence, they go forth in swarms, in all directions to find 
farms in the great and howling wilderness. Religion is no part of the 
object in these migrations from the old settlements; hence little atten- 
tion is paid to this interesting concern after they arrive in the 
NEW eee 

The original organization of the Cazenovia Church consisted of 
four men and four women. The congregation worshipped in the 
schoolhouse until 1806, when the meeting house was erected from 
plans furnished by Hooker. Regarding the erection of this building 
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the Rev. David Torrey in his first discourse on the Presbyterian 
Church of Cazenovia says: “It was a great and courageous undertak- 
ing for the time, and its successful and generous completion and 
equipment was an achievement worthy of special mention and high 
praise. Let us remember that the persons who did it were few and 
most of them were poor and hardworking men, and most of them in 
debt for their farms.” 

Writing in his diary under date of Iebruary 14, 1806, Mr. Leon- 
ard comments on the dedication of the meeting house as follows: 
“Yesterday the new meeting house was solemnly dedicated to the 
honor and service of God, under the blessing of heaven this noble 
building has been reared by the laudable exertions of the congrega- 
tion. It has been more than a year in building. In no part of this new 
country have such efforts been made or such an house builded unto 
the name of the Lord. This sacred temple is exceeded but by few in 
the old settlements; probably by no one to the East this side of AI- 
bany; by no one to the South for hundreds of miles, and by no one 
to the West and North for hundreds of leagues. And in regard to the 
harmony with which the good work has been accomplished but few in- 
stances can have exceeded it throughout the world. The collection of 
people at the dedication was greater than could be accomodated with 
seats, although the weather was rather forbidding. The music was 
numerous and highly improved.” 

Mr. Torrey, in another passage of the discourse from which we 
have already quoted, says: “The few among us who were present at 
that dedication service and remember the house in the freshness and 
glory of its first days, were greatly impressed by it. Its architectural 
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beauty and the elegance and tastefulness of its interior finish, were 
regarded by strangers who came here from the East as something 
marvellous for an infant village in the wilderness.’* It remains for the 
compiler of this volume to demolish the inference by asserting that 
the responsibility for most of this architectural beauty, elegance and 
tastefulness rested with an Eastern draftsman. In one of John Linck- 
laen’s beautifully kept account books* is the following entry, “The 
Meeting House at Cazenovia: 1804. Feb. 29 To cash for a Plan of 
the House pd Hooker . . . $10.” 


The church is in existence but has been altered beyond recognition. 


REFERENCES 
1. History of the Presbyterian Church, Cazenovia, N. Y., 1876, p. 8. 
2. Ditto, p. 14. 
3. Ditto, p. 14. 
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SOUTH DUTCH CHURCH, ALBANY, 1805 


The movement to build the South Church and the drafting by 
Hooker of its first plan date from 1799. In the Rough Minute Book 


of the Consistory is the following: 


“In Consistory 12th April 1799... . 

Resolved that a new Church be built, and that the same be placed 
on the Old Burying ground, & that the length thereat be Seventy feet 
by fourty in the Clear, & with one Steeple— 

Resolved that Gerrit Groesbeecke, John D P. Douw & Jacob 
Bleecker Jun" be a Committee to procure a Draft or plan of a Church 
of the above Dimension—” 


* Now (1923) in possession of his grand-daughter, Mrs. Charles S. Fairchild of . 
Cazenovia. 
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Two weeks later the clerk writes: “A plan of a Church drawn by 
M:* Hooker, was laid before the Board, for their approbation, on mo- 
tion Resolved that the Consistory approve of the same, so far as re- 
spects the Size & dimensions.” 

With the above resolutions the project of building a new church 
seems for the time being to have rested. The laws of the State’ and 
the natural disinclination of a part of the Congregation to give up their 
old house of worship at the juncture of State and Market Streets” in 
all likelihood prevented immediate action. At any rate the final and 
successful efforts to erect the proposed building are shown by the book 
of minutes to date from the 26th of November, 1805. 

By this time the earlier determinations of the Consistory regard- 
ing the site and plan had, of course, ceased to be applicable and it was 
therefore necessary to resolve, “that Messrs. Dox, Bleecker & Ten 
Eyck be a committee to view the old burying-ground,* & report as 
to the Eligibility of erecting a church thereon, together with a draft 
of such church, at the next meeting of the consistory.’* A week later, 
on the 4th of December, the Committee as above organized submitted 
their report: A copy of this is to be found in the Minute Book and we 
will quote here only its final paragraph, in which the writers state, 
“that for further information respecting the situation of the ground 
etc.—they refer the board to the sketch & a plan of, the said Church 
drawn by Philip Hooker herewith handed.” 

The Consistory seem to have acted favorably on this report. At 


any rate they resolved at the same meeting “that Mess's Bleecker, 


* Which extended from Beaver St. to Hudson St. in the middle of the block be- 
tween South Pearl St. and Green St. 
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Fonda & 'Truax be a Committee to advertise for proposals to be re- 
ceived until the 1st day of January next for building a new Church 
on the Old Dutch burying ground according to the plan agreed on by 
the Consistory and for obtaining an Estimate of the Expence thereof.” 

It is obvious from the above that at some time between the 26th 
of November and the 4th of December, 1805, Hooker was asked to 
furnish a plan for the proposed church and that he did so before the 
latter date. That he drew a new plan and did not merely resubmit the 
plan of 1799 seems likely. The earliest resolution of the Consistory 
called for a building 70 feet by 49, and Hooker’s original design pre- 
sumably came within these dimensions, whereas the church as actually 
built measured 102 feet by 66. Moreover, the wording of the Novem- 
ber resolution seems to imply that the Consistory had in mind the ac- 
quisition of a new plan and took no thought of the old one. At any 
rate, that Hooker was the architect employed seems fairly well es- 
tablished. 

Before proceeding to erect the South Church the Consistory had 
first to make some profitable disposal of the ancient structure at State 
and Market Streets.* To this end they entered into an agreement with 
the Common Council according to the terms of which the Congrega- 
tion were to demolish the said structure before the expiration of two 
years, but were to retain possession of the material of which it was 
built, while title to the site passed to the City for a cash consideration 
of $5,000." 

It has been said that some of the material from the old church was 


* The building of 1715. 
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used in the Beaver Street building’ and the following minute is quoted 


from the Consistory Book by way of confirmation: 


“In Consistory 27 Feb 1806 

It being tho’t expedient to commence the operation of digging for 
the foundation of the South Dutch Church in the next week. . . . 

Resolved . . . that Mess" Abraham Ten Eyck & John Brinck- 
erhoff be a committee to superintend the taking down of the Old 
Dutch Church, and that they commence the business with all con- 
venient speed, taking care that all the materials be preserved with as 
much care as possible and be deposited in a place of safety.” 


About this time Elisha Putnam was appointed to superintend the 
erection of the new building.’ If it be asked why Hooker was not 
chosen to perform this service, the answer probably is that he had 
been, or was about to be, appointed to oversee the erection of the re- 
cently authorized State Capitol. It is to be noted that in the resolu- 
tion regarding Putnam’s appointment the latter is given authority “to 
perform all the Duties that may from Time to Time be required of 
him, in procuring & purchasing the necessary materials & in project- 
ing & altering the plans.’* The possible significance of the above lies 
in a later minute of the Consistory, of April 21, 1806, which reads: 


“The Superintendant for building the New Church presented to 
the Board an elevation of the New Church shewing the improvement 
of long and a single row of Windows for the said building Resolved 
that the alteration & plan be adopted-—- 

It was suggested by some of the Brethren that a wish prevailed 
with a large number of the Congregation and other respectable citi- 
zens that the New Church should be built with stone instead of brick 
and that the corners of the said Church and the Doors and the Win- 
dows of the same should be rusticated with Free Stone, and it being 
represented by the Superintendant that the additional expence would 
be inconsiderable as well as more durable and ornamental—Resolved 
that the said Measure be adopted and that the Superintendant take 


orders thereupon—’’ 
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Whether these proposed alterations in the design were based on 
suggestions of the architect or originated, as the Minutes indicate, 
with Putnam and others, cannot be determined. Putnam, no doubt, 
was a fairly competent draftsman and Hooker at this time must have 
been much occupied. It is probable, therefore, that those responsible 
for building the South Church were left largely to their own devices. 
If so, they showed more capacity to alter the design than to build in 
conformity with it when altered, for the structure was not got under 
cover until November 1809,° and then only with the assistance of John 
Boardman*—Putnam in the meantime having lost or given up his job. 

The summer of 1810 must have been employed in completing the 
interior for on the 5th of February, 1811, the Consistory “Resolved 
that the South Church be opened for public Worship on Sunday the 
17 inst and that Mr. Bradford give notice of such intention on Sun- 
day next.”*® Even then the building was not finished and was partly 
constructed of inferior materials to save expense. “The original plan 
contemplated that the southern portico should be entirely of stone, 
and the steeple of the same material in five sections. Subsequently 
wood was substituted for stone, and both tower and steeple modified 
into their present [1881] shape and appearance.” 

What the steeple would have been like had it been built is indi- 
cated by the following: 

“A Proposal for Building by Contract a Steeple on the Tower of 
the new Dutch Church agreeable to the Design adopted. 


Said Steeple to be 130 ft in addition to the said tower the whole 
Height to be 200 ft. 


* For Boardman’s agreement to complete the church see the Consistory Minutes 
for the winter of 1808-09. 
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The Principal Posts of the frame (8 in number) to extend down 
the Tower about 20 ft & framed into Timbers Plain‘ for that Purpose 

The whole frame to be of good substantial Timber framed & 
Braced in the Best Possible manner & secured with strong Iron Bands 
& Bolts. 

The first Section to be finishing [sic] according to the Dorrick 
Order on the Rectangular Plan with Eight Pillasters—Pedestals & 
Entablitures & four Bold Pedements—& four Circular headed win- 
dows with Green blinds. 

The 2¢ Section to be built after the Ionic Order on the Rectan- 
gular Plan with Kight Collumns, Pedestals & Entablitures—& four 
Circular Headed windows with Green Blinds the spaces between the 
Collumns to be formed into Panels with a Bold Recess 

The 3¢ Section to be finished after the Corinthian Order (which 
is the Master Piece of Architecture) also on the Octagon Plan* with 
light Collumns Pedestals, & Kntabletures—& four Circular Headed 
windows with Green blinds the spaces between the Collumns to be 
formed into Panels—as the Other Sections Described 

The Attic Section to be finished with a Bold Bafs & Cornice with 
Eight Panels & in each Panel—an Oval window with sashes & glass 
a floor to be laid for Kach Section & one at the footing of frame 
making five in number the floor on which the Bell will be Placed to be 
Elevated in the Center & so constructed as to carry off the water 

Convenient Stairs to be Built commencing at the stairs now Built 
& ascending to the attic section which is something over one hundred 
feet 

The Spire to Commence at the top of the attic section with a Verry 
Bold Bafs which Spire is to be 48 ft to the [word illegible] the first 
Half of the Spire to be formed into eight pannels of a Bold Recess 
& girded with a Bold Astragal Molding 

The upper Part of the Spire to be covered with the Best of Double 
White Tin & finished with a large Astragal & elevated above this a 
Gilt Ball of at least 2 ft Diameter. The Fane to represent a Blazeing 
Star elevated above the Ball & to be of a suitable size also to be Gilt. 
The Stem supporting the Ball & Fane to be Iron suitably strong & 
Proportionable Extended above the Fane the Tip of which to be 
swelled & Gilt. 

The whole of the Proportions to be secured from Leakage by 
white Tin & Painted the whole of the wood work in the outside to be 
Painted with three coats of Good Paint The whole to be done in a 
Masterly Elegant & substantial manner on or before the first Day of 


* Rither Boardman meant to say Rectangular instead of Octagon, or should have 
said Octagonal instead of Rectangular in speaking of the second section. 
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October next for the sum of Five thousand eleven hundred & fifty 
Dollars. 


Albany, March 10th 1811”* 


John Boardman 


If the foregoing proposal was based on Hooker’s original design 
for the steeple, then no part of this design was carried out, for the 
one section actually built had, as the photograph shows, detached col- 
umns supporting entablatures surmounted by a balustrade. Who 
drew this compromise section the writer has not been able to deter- 
mine. Boardman nowhere figures in original documents as a designer 
of public buildings but he must have known how to make elevations. 
As for Hooker, his work at the Capitol was done and he could easily 
have obliged with a redraft of part of the steeple. 

To go back a year or so, and quote from the Gazette of May 1, 
1806: 


“Yesterday the Corner stone of the Second Dutch Church in this 
city was laid by the Rev. Mr. Bradford. This church, in its plan and 
style, is much the same as that of St. Paul’s church in New York, and 
when finished will probably be the most elegant of any in this part of 
the state. It is situated upon the old cemetery, between Beaver and 
Hudson streets. . . . Its dimensions are 102 feet in length including 
the steeple and portico, by 66 in breadth. . . . This church and the 
new State House+ now erecting, together with the removal of the old 
Gothic structure,} which lately incommoded our streets, will in some 
degree show the extent and rapidity of our improvements. We trust 
the time is at hand, when we shall rival our sister cities in the ele- 
gance and neatness of our public buildings, and show that the advan- 
tage of our situation is not lost upon us, but improved to a proper 
degree in point of interest and ornament.’”” 


The building seems to have made a favorable impression upon 


* This proposal is in the document trunk of the North Church. 
{+ The Hooker Capitol. 
t The Old Church of 1715 at State and Market Streets. 
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contemporary minds. H. G. Spafford, the compiler of “A Gazetteer 
of the State of New-York,” comments upon it thus: “Of the Churches, 
or houses dedicated to Religious purposes, that called the South Dutch 
Church, situated between Hudson and Beaver-Streets, exhibits un- 
questionably the finest specimen of the arts to be found in this city, 
in any public building. And it may be questioned, indeed, whether any 
public building in the state will better bear close examination, when 
finished according to the design. . . . A portico, steeple, bell, and 
town clock are to be added, when it will have cost about 100,000 dol- 
Jarscat® 

Regarding the cost of the South Church Dr. Bartlett says: “Care- 
fully preserved financial records show that $80,000 was expended in 
the erection of the church, a sum less by $20,000 than the amount con- 
templated.” He continues, “though shorn of much which would have 
added to its grace and beauty, the church, when finished, offered one 
of the finest specimens of ecclesiastical architecture in the State. 
Strangers were brought to see it as, in conjunction with the then new 
Capitol, quite the most noteworthy sight in the city.”™ 

Photographs of the building do not compare favorably with simi- 
lar pictures of St. Paul’s and (as regards the interior only) St. John’s, 
the two Trinity Chapels in New York. The portico on the south end 
of the Hooker church (obviously adapted from that on the east 
end of St. Paul’s) is weak. The extent to which the existing photo- 
graphs of the interior* represent Hooker’s design is doubtful. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bartlett, the original pulpit was cylindrical and elabo- 

* See Fig. 48, facing page 104. 
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rately carved and had above it a huge sounding board surmounted 
by a dove of peace.” But the photographs and the measured drawings 
by the late John L. Dykeman* show a very different kind of pulpit. 
The pulpit of the photographs and drawings is now in the basement 
of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church. To the best of Mr. W. 
L. M. Phelps’ recollection, the original pulpit and sounding board 
were taken down before 1840 and carted away by a carpenter named 
Beebe. In their place the altar-like pulpit with the graceful stair- 
ways was substituted. It was a gift of the De Witt family and was 
similar to a pulpit seen by a member of that family in a Philadelphia 
church. If the substitution occurred before Hooker’s death, he may 
or may not have made the design for the new pulpit. Regarding the 
architectural treatment of the wall back of the pulpit as shown in the 
photographs there is no evidence to the effect that it was not part of 
the original church and that it was not from Hooker’s drawings. The 
church underwent “improvements” and “Decorations” in 1847 or 
1848," and probably some of the interior features shown in the pho- 
tographs date from this period.t 

The building was used as a church for the last time on Sunday, 
March 6, 1881." Soon afterward it became a market and manufac- 
tory and was destroyed by fire on September 12, 1892.'° The stone 
tablet formerly over its tower entrance is now to be seen on the arcade 


wall of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church. 


* Published in Architecture, May, 1919, Vol. XXXIX, No. 5, p. 124. 

} The old high backed pews and the stoves were removed between 1837 and 1861. 
The organ was installed during the same period. See “The Quarter Century Anni- 
versary Celebration of the Ministry of the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff,” Pela 
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NEW YORK STATE CAPITOL, ALBANY, 
FIRST BUILDING, 1805 


The New York Legislature met and deliberated in Albany half 


a dozen times* before finally making that city the permanent seat of 


government on March 10, 1797. These six early sessions, as well as 


those from 1798 to 1809 inclusive, were held in the old Town Hall 


or 


Stadt Huis at the junction of Hudson and Market Streets. This 


building was erected in 1743, or soon afterward, to serve as a munic- 


* Jan. 27, 1780; Jan. 81, 1781; Dec. 11, 1788; July 6, 1789; Jan. 7, 1794; 


anos 179 te 
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ipal jail and court house and as a meeting place for the Common 
Council. The first Colonial Congress convened in it in 1754. Of its 
interior arrangement the writer has discovered no record, but it seems 
to have furnished fairly satisfactory accommodations to the two 
houses of the Legislature until perhaps as late as 1798. During the 
session of this year the deliberations of the Senate and Assembly were 
disturbed by the noise of passing carriages, whereupon the City Coun- 
cil resolved that ropes be placed across Beaver Street to keep out 
vehicular traffic between the hours of nine and two.* 

From this time on for the next four years there must have been a 
growth of sentiment in favor of erecting a new State and Municipal 
building, for on March 11, 1802, a Committee of the Common Coun- 
cil, appointed to consider “‘the expediency of Building a new Court 
House,” reported’ that “upon a Calm and Serious review of the Sub- 
ject,” they were of the opinion that it was “expedient to dispose of 
the present Court House” and “erect one more Convenient, as to the 
noise of Carriages and other interruptions . . . occasioned by its be- 
ing the Center of Mercantile business.” In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee “many of the Citizens” seemed to think “the plan worthy an 
Attempt, and particularly so as many of the members of the Legis- 
lature” conceived “themselves, not so well accomodated in the pres- 
ent building as they might be in other places, from whence very fa- 
vorable overtures” had “been made.” Whether these “other places” 
were rival municipalities or merely private owners of building sites 
in Albany does not appear. Whichever way it was the Committee 
hoped and trusted “that from the patriotism of the two Branches of 
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the Legislature some pecuniary aid” might be “Calculated upon,” or 
that, at all events, “they” (i.e. “the Branches of the Legislature’’) 
would “pay for the furnishing of their respective apartments.” The 
final recommendation of the report, and the one which concerns us 
most, was “that Mr. Hooker be requested to Submit a plan with the 
probable expence.” 

Nothing came at the time of this report it being rejected by a vote 
of 5 to 7. But in February of the following year a Committee of the 
Council appointed to report upon a petition for the erection of a new 
Court House, signed by Francis Bloodgood and one hundred and 
thirty-one others, submitted the following resolution’ which was ac- 
cepted by the Council: 

“Resolved that a petition be presented to the Hon. the Legisla- 
ture from this Board for an act authorizing the erection of a State & 
Court house, in the public Square of this City, and that the present 
Court house be sold towards defraying the expence thereof— ‘That 
Mr. Cuyler, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Yates be a Committee to prepare a 
petition and cause a map to be made of ground in the Square suffi- 
ciently Spacious & Suitable for such purpose, and that they report an 
estimate of the Sum necessary for such State and Court house.” 

At a meeting of the Council held on March 7 of the same year 
Messrs. Cooper and Yates, for the Committee appointed under the 
above resolution, reported’ to the Board the required petition, map 
and estimate. Their estimate for the total cost of the enterprise was 
$30,000. For this sum they thought the building “might be finished 
in a plain and Commodious manner, with little or no decoration or 
ornament,” and without laying “any Burdens on the County which 
might be deemed, unnecessary.” Seventeen thousand five hundred dol- 
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lars were to be raised by the sale of the old City Hall, $3,000 were to 
come from the State, and the remaining $9,500 from the inhabitants 
of the county and municipality. Regarding “the plan of the Building* 
made by Mr. Hooker, Architect Sometime, Since,” the Committee 
expressed the opinion that it was not “objectionable excepting per- 
haps in one or two particulars.” 

The Board resolved to agree with this report and to seal and sign 
the petition before presenting it to the Legislature. Apparently the 
presentation transpired soon afterward,’ but was not productive of 
favorable action during the legislative session. In the following year 
however the Common Council renewed their appeal’ and this time 
were successful, for on April 6, 1804, the Legislature passed a law‘ 
authorizing the sale of the existing Court House and the appointment 
of a Commission of five men for erecting and completing “a public 
building in the City of Albany, on a lot to be designated for such pur- 
pose, . . . with sufficient and commodious apartments for the legis- 
lature, the council of appointment, the courts of justice, and for the 
common council of the said city, upon such construction and plan as 
by them shall be judged proper.” The lot. selected lay along the north 
side of State Street and just east of the south-easterly angle of the 
present Capitol. Its dimensions were one hundred and forty by one 
hundred and eighty feet.* By a subsequent provision of the Common 
Council the adjacent ground comprising most of what was then known 
as the “Public Square” was exempted in perpetuity from utilization 


as a building site.” 


* Presumably the plan recommended to be made March 11, 1802, for a building 
to cost $20,000. 
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Under the original act of the Legislature the State appropriated 
$12,000 toward the construction of the new Capitol; the City, the sale 
price of the old Court House and $3,000 raised by taxation; and the 
County, another $3,000 raised by the same method. Subsequent ap- 
propriations by the City”’ increased its total contribution to $34,200, 
while the cost of the building to the State seems to have run over 
$70,000." Altogether the State, City and County paid $110,685.42,” 
a moderate amount, but one which was notwithstanding more than 
five times the sum mentioned in Hooker’s original estimate. Obviously 
the $20,000 plan was not followed. 

There seems to be no question that Hooker drew the final plans 
for the Capitol and that he superintended its erection. In the State 
Comptroller’s office among the vouchers relating to the construction 
of the building is the following bill made out and receipted by the 


architect: 


“The Commissioners for erecting the new State House to Philip 


Hooker—Dr. 


To sundry services performed as per agreement in draw- } 
ing plan & superintending ete. up to the 4th day of April } $250 


1806—which was the time the foundation was laid out ] 
Expences to New Jersey & Stockbridge 2s pet bills 26. .59 
from the 4'® April up to the 1g % June i is 65 working days; 
Sila ORCL hy Gaze eh Te ene ane ele eras een eae are ee 260 
$536. .59 
Gee hivecash On acce alroundry LINCS. hme es 25S 375. 
Ss UanCGctl ict ak kd ey ee ae kee ee ee. 161. .59 


If my wages did not commence until the cornerstone was 
laid,* then must be deducted 16 days which @ $4.. p™ is 64 


$97. .59 
* T.e., on April 23, 1806. 
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As I have not a coppy of the agreement I am at a loss to determine 
at what Period, the Commissioners would consider my wages to com- 
mence—lI wish them to determine this period. 


My time has been nearly all employed in the business of the Com- 
missioners service [from] the 4t of April as above stated. Whatever 
the result of this conclusion shall be, I shall be satisfied, as I wish to da 


Justice, to my employers, & I have the fullest confidence that they 
will do Justice to me.” 


Be it here recorded that Justice was done. On the reverse of the 
document from which we have just quoted is Hooker’s acknowledg- 
ment that he had received from the State $162.59. Why he got the 
extra dollar we don’t know. 

From the pay books and receipts of the treasurer of the Com- 
mission it appears that for the better part of several years Hooker 
received from the State a weekly wage or salary for supervising the 
construction of the building, and that he rendered certain other ser- 
vices, specified and unspecified, for which he was paid. On the 5th 
of February, 1808, he was the recipient of $30. for “drawing a per- 
spective view of the State House” and of $15 for making a replica 
or “Coppy.” In July of the same year* he received $24. in pay- 
ment of a “ballance” due him for “carving 4 Ionic Capitals @ $10.” 
and ten years later, on the 6th of August, 1818, he receipted a similar 
bill for $30.7 This is the last of his receipts on file in the Comptroller’s 
Office. An earlier bill and receipt, dated February 17, 1812, is for 
$10, for “drawing a design for iron work Palisadoes & Sundry Ser- 
vices.” His weekly wages were as follows: from June 21 to Novem- 
ber 29, 1806,—$24; from May 4, 1807, to January 2, 1808,—$24; 


* July 16, 1808. 
+ The wording of the receipt suggests that Hooker himself carved the capitals. 
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from April 23, 1808, to January 21, 1809,—$24; from April 15 to 
October 2, 1809—$12. In addition, for services of an unspecified na- 
ture rendered between December 1, 1806, and April 30, 1807, he re- 
ceived $100. A couple of receipted bills for small amounts for mate- 
rials furnished complete the record of his financial transactions with 
the State. 

According to a contemporary press notice, “On Wednesday, the 
23 April, the corner stone of the state house was laid by Hon. Philip 
S. Van Rensselaer, in presence of the chancellor, judges of the su- 
preme court, members of the corporation, state house commission- 
ers, and other citizens.” The paper goes on to say, “The site on which 
this edifice is to be erected is at the head of State street, on the west 
side of the public square. It is to be built of stone, 100 feet by 80, on 
an improved plan embracing much elegance with great convenience 
and durability.” 

The building seems to have been ready for occupancy during the 
summer of 1809. At all events it was then that the Common Council 
and the State Courts’ transferred their activities to it from the old 
Court House. Soon afterward we find the City fathers resolving 
“that Mess: Webster Bogart & Van Vechten be a Committee for re- 
ceiving proposals for altering the old City Hall conforming to a plan 
offered to this Board by Philip Hooker,” and also, “that Mr. Philip 
Hooker be requested to cause the Table provided for the use of this 
Board to be covered with Green Cloath and that the Drawers of the 
said Table be numbered.”"” Even then the building was not quite fin- 
ished, for as late as November 27 the Council had to direct the super- 
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intendent to build temporary banisters between the second and third 
floors.** 

The most complete contemporary description of the Capitol which 
has come down to us is in Spafford’s “Gazetteer of the State of New 
York.’* Spafford received permission to use one of the rooms in the 
building as a storage place for papers, and it is almost certain there- 
fore that his description is written from first hand knowledge. It 


reads: 


“Among the public buildings, the Capitol challenges distinguished 
attention. This building stands at the head of State-Street, adjoining 
the public square, and on an elevation of 130 feet above the level of 
the Hudson. It is a substantial stone building, faced with free-stone 
taken from the brown sand-stone quarries on the Hudson below the 
Highlands. 'The east front, facing State-Street, is 90 feet in length; 
the north, 115 feet; the walls are 50 feet high, consisting of 2 stories, 
and a basement story of 10 feet. The east front is adorned with a por- 
tico of the Ionic order, tetrastyle; the columns, 4 in number, are each 
3 feet 8 inches in diameter, 33 feet in height, exclusive of the entabla- 


ture, which supports an angular pediment, in the tympanum of — 


which is to be placed the Arms of the State. The columns, pilasters 
and decorations of the door and windows, are of white or grey mar- 
ble, from Berkshire county in Massachusetts. The north and south 
fronts have each a pediment of 65 feet base, and the doors are deco- 
rated with columns and angular pediments of free-stone. The ascent 
to the hall at the east or principal front, is by 15 stone steps, 48 feet 
in length. This hall is 58 feet in length, 40 feet in width, and 16 in 
height, the ceiling of which is supported by a double row of reeded 
columns ;—the doors are finished with pilasters and open pediments; 
the floor vaulted, and laid with squares of Italian marble, diagonally, 
chequered with white and grey. From this hall, the first door on the 
right hand opens to the Common Council Chamber of the Corpora- 
tion of Albany; opposite this, on the left, is a room for the Council 
of Revision. On the right, at the W. end of the hall you enter the As- 
sembly-Chamber, which is 56 feet long, 50 wide, and 28 feet in height. 
The Speaker’s seat is in the centre of the longest side, and the seats 


* Edition of 1813. 
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and tables for the members are arranged in front of it, in a semi-cir- 
cular form. It has a gallery opposite the Speaker’s seat, supported by 
8 antique fluted Ionic columns ;—the frieze, cornice, and ceiling piece, 
(18 feet diameter), are richly ornamented in Stucco.—F rom this hall, 
on the left, you are conducted to the Senate-Chamber, 50 feet long, 
28 wide, and 28 feet high,* finished much in the same style as the As- 
sembly-Chamber. In the furniture of these rooms, with that of the 
Council of Revision, there is a liberal: display of public munificence, 
and the American Eagle assumes an Imperial splendor. There are 2 
other rooms on this floor adjoining those first mentioned, which are 
occupied as lobbies to accomodate the members of the Legislature. 

From the west end, in the centre of the hall, you ascend a stair- 
case that turns to the right and left leading to the Galleries of the 
Senate and Assembly-Chambers, and also to the Supreme Court 
room, which is immediately over the hall: its dimensions are 50 feet 
in length, 40 in breadth, and 22 in height. This room is handsomely 
ornamented in Stucco. An entresole or mezzazine story, on each side 
of the Court room, contains 4 rooms for Jurors and the uses of the 
Courts. 

The attic story contains a Mayor’s Court room, a room for the 
Society of Arts, and 2 other rooms yet unappropriated. This build- 
ing is roofed with a double-hip, or pyramidal form, upon the centre 
of which is erected a circular cupola 20 feet diameter, covered with 
a domical roof, supported by 8 insulated columns of the Ionic order, 
and contains a small bell for the use of the courts.—The centre of the 
dome sustains a pedestal, on which is placed Themis, facing State- 
Street, a carved figure in wood of 11 feet in height, holding a sword 
in her right hand, and a balance in her left. The whole cost of the 
building, 115,000 dollars; and I regret to say that the roof is covered 
with pine instead of slate, with which the State abounds, and of excel- 
lent quality. ... 

* This violation of architectural proportions, is a deviation from the design of 


the Architect, Mr. Philip H. Hooker, of this city, whose abilities and correctness in 
the line of his profession are universally acknowledged.” 


If Hooker’s architectural correctness had indeed been universally 
acknowledged, as stated in the above foot note, it would be difficult 
to reconcile the fact with the opinion expressed by another of the 


State’s early historians that, “In the structure of this edifice [the 
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Capitol] the rules of architecture, whether Egyptian, Hindoo, Chi- 
nese, Grecian, Roman, Saracenic, Gothic, or composite, have been 
violated.” Such criticism condemns itself, being obviously based on 
ignorance, but it indicates that the appearance of the building did 
not, even during Hooker’s life-time, meet with universal approba- 
tion. Yet a third critic of the time, an Englishman who passed 


through Albany in 1822, has commented on the building in a more 


temperate manner. “It has,” he writes, “three fronts of a very com- 
mon design, and a portico at the east front over the grand entrance, 
whose wooden roof is supported by marble pillars. These are Corin- 
thian, but although very large rest upon bases of only six inches thick- 
ness. The steps up to the entrance are made of thin strips of stone, 
and are much too small to harmonize with the general air of the build- 
ing.”*? The statement that the capitals were Corinthian must be 
erroneous as both Spafford writing in 1813, and photographs taken in 
the early eighties indicate that they were Ionic. Whether or not the 
strictures regarding the relative proportion or scale of the bases and 
steps are admissible the reader may determine for himself by looking 
at the photographs. 'The same critic continues: “The senate and assem- 
bly meet in two large and handsome rooms below, in the county courts, 
and the sessions of the judges in banco, are held in a splendid room in 
the upper story, surrounded by a dome.” It would seem that this 
writer preferred the interior to the exterior. At any rate his comments 
on the Albany Academy, the Mechanics and Farmers Bank and the 
similarity between the city’s churches* show him to have been a man 


of real discernment. 


* See Introduction, page 15. 
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Returning to Spafford’s description of the Capitol and collating 
it with articles and pictures of later date it is possible to make the 
following deductions: 

1. The fifth window shown in certain photographs to the west 
of the south entrance opened into the ground story of a twelve foot 
addition erected in 1854.*' Originally the south entrance was astride 
the north and south axis of the building and had four windows to 
the west of it as well as to the east. Some prints, published in all 
probability before 1854, show the building thus arranged. 

2. The Columns of the main entrance hall had the Etruscan form 
of capital and base.” (These in combination with reeded shafts must 
have given the purists of the day cause for complaint.) 

3. In 1832, when the Albany Common Council together with the 
rest of the City Government moved to the new City Hall, the room 
in the Capitol to the right of the main entrance was taken over by the 
Adjutant General of the State.*’ The room directly opposite, on the 
other side of the main hall, was from the first used by the Governor 
as well as by the Council of Revision.” After the abolition of the 
Council in 1821°° it was used by the Governor only. 

4. It seems probable that in the same year, 1832, the Governor 
acquired the use of the room originally occupied as the lobby of the 
Senate and that at the same time the corresponding room across the 
hall, hitherto the lobby of the Assembly, was given to the Adjutant 
General.” 

5. During the Civil War two anterooms were built, one on each 
side of the main entrance hall, to connect with the Adjutant Gen- 
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eral’s office and the Governor’s office respectively.” These anterooms 
must have been lighted by the circular headed windows to right and 
left of the entrance. Pictures of the Governor’s room published to- 
ward the close of the old Capitol’s period of service indicate that the 
size of the room had been at some time greatly reduced by making 
what was originally the western end of it into a separate apartment.” 

6. In 1832 the Senate moved upstairs to the big room over the 
main entrance hall originally occupied by the Supreme Court of the 
State,” and the original Senate Chamber was at the same time di- 
vided into two stories, of which the lower became the post office and 
cloak room of the Assembly and the upper the meeting place of the 
Court of Appeals.*’ In 1879, when the Senate and Assembly moved 
to the present Capitol, the post office and cloak room of the Assem- 
bly were turned over to the Department of Public Instruction*’ and 
the room on the floor above became the library of the Court of Ap- 
peals,* the Court moving upstairs to the big room under the dome 
occupied since 1832 by the Senate.** The dome of ‘this big room is 
shown by a print in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly™ to have been 
carried on eight large Ionic columns. A later print” shows the room 
with these columns removed. In both prints the President’s desk is 
shown against the south wall flanked on either side by an ornamental 
doorway. The close resemblance of these two doorways to those in the 
main hall of the Albany Academy will be discussed in the notes on 
that building. Originally the President’s desk was along the northern 
wall” and in all probability there were doors in this wall placed so 
as to balance those on the opposite or southern side of the room. These 
four doors led each into an antechamber. The eastern wall contained, 
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of course, the three rectangular windows of the second story opening 
onto the main portico. 

7. A print of the interior of the Assembly Chamber published in 
1876" shows the west and north walls of the room as seen from the 
south eastern corner of the gallery. Four lofty circular headed win- 
dows pierce the west wall and in the centre, in front of the middle pair, 
the Speaker’s desk is shown spanning the width of the two windows 
and the space between. Not all of the northerly wall is represented 
but only its western half, and here it is to be noted that the windows 
appear one above the other with a panel between. The gallery, which 
other pictures depict extending the length of the eastern wall, is in this 
print shown curving slightly westward along the wall on the north. 
Several drawings of the room made from the diagonal corner (i.e. the 
north west corner) show a corresponding curve of the gallery west- 
ward along the southern side of the room. 'The “8 antique fluted Ionic 
columns,” mentioned by Spafford as supporting the gallery, must have 
been removed before 1857, for a picture of the room of this year** and 
every other picture of later date show the gallery carried on thin iron 
columns. A wood-cut made in 1868*° indicates that at that date a door 
in the southern end of the east wall of the room led into the main hall, 
apparently at a point below the southerly branch of the main stair- 
case. Whether or not this door originally occupied the position indi- 
cated is uncertain. To Hooker, compelled by outside pressure, as 
Spafford suggests, to alter his plan for the Senate Room, a satisfac- 
tory location of the doors leading into that room and into the Assem- 
bly Chamber must have seemed almost impossible. From Spafford’s 
description we know that a door to the right of the main staircase 
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led into the Assembly and that a door to the left led into the Senate. 
Spafford’s wording would make it seem that the first of these two 
doors, the one leading into the Assembly, was actually at the west 
end of the main hall under the right hand turning of the stairs to the 
second story. A door so placed would be in the centre of the east wall 
of the Assembly Chamber and properly located with reference to the 
design of the west end of the main hall. But such a door would re- 
quire a door like it placed below the left hand turning of the main 
stairs and this second door so located would come up against the end 
of the wall between the Assembly and Senate Chambers. Possibly 
Hooker resorted to the expedient of a dummy door in this location 
and placed the actual entrance to the Senate room further to the left 
in the hallway leading to the south entrance. If so he may have placed 
a third door or a second dummy in that part of the wall dividing the 
Assembly Chamber from the hall that led to the north entry. That 
the idea of using a false door to balance a design was not foreign to 
Hooker’s practice is shown by his memorandum for improving the 
North Church already quoted. 

Returning for a moment to the exterior of the building, the writer 
has been struck by its resemblance to several of the edifices illustrated 
in Colen Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus.* He has been struck too 
by what he cannot help but consider a very serious defect in the de- 
sign, namely, the treatment of the main facade to right and left of the 
portico in such a way as to suggest that the interior is here divided 
into two instead of three stories. Almost any treatment would seem 


* Compare Fig. 7 and Fig. 8. 
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preferable to that of placing the second floor windows of the front 
with their sills above the sill line of the second floor windows just 
around the corners, and their pediments reaching up onto what is 
actually the wall of a third floor. By so doing Hooker has obtained a 
more imposing front, but one which falsely contradicts the two sides 
and makes the building when seen from the south-east or north-east 


look like a combination of two different structures. 


The rapid growth of the State of New York rendered the old 
Capitol increasingly insufficient for the needs of the Government,*° 
even after the removal of the City offices, and between July and De- 
cember, 1883, it was torn down and the material of which it was built 
used for various purposes. Some of its freestone went into the second 
Normal College and the capitals of the main portico were taken out to 
Wolfert’s Roost, where they can (1919) be seen on the lawns about 
the house.* One of the contractors who demolished the building has in 
his possession the copper plate taken from the corner stone. On it 


appears the following inscription: 


Erected for a public building 
Anno MDCCCVI 
by the Corporation of the City of Albany 
directed by a Law and aided by the Legislature 
of the State of New York 
Philip S. Van Rensselaer Mayor 
Abraham Van Vechten Recorder. 


John Tayler Philip S. Van Rennselaer 
Simeon De Witt Daniel Hale 


Commissioners 


Philip Hooker Archet 


* Now the Wolfert’s Roost Golf Club. The wooden statue of Themis which 
crowned the cupola of the old Capitol is said to be in the attic of the present build- 
ing. According to Dunlop it was executed by John Dixey. See The Arts of Design, 
Vol. I, pp. 390-391. 
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Yet another memorial of the building is an old date stone, now to 


be found in the south wall of the arcade around the grand western 


staircase of the present Capitol. The surface of this stone is quite 


weather worn and the inscription difficult to decipher. It reads: 


Se 


ee el 
wh 


MOO MDRAA PWN He 


ERECTED 
Pursuant to a Law of the State 
Pafsed March 1805 


Philip S Van Renfselaer Mayor 
Abraham Van Vechten Recorder 


John Tayler P.S. V. Renfselaer 
Simeon De Witt & Daniel Hale 


Commifsioners 


Anno 1807 Ph. Hooker Arch 
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BANK OF ALBANY, THIRD BUILDING, 1810 


According to Joel Munsell “the first building used for a banking 
house (by the Bank of Albany) was an old fashioned Dutch edifice, 
standing on the Caldwell lot in North Pearl-Street, third north of 
State-Street.”* Later, from 1794 until 1810, the Bank occupied a 
building which it had erected on the west side of Market Street* six 
doors from State Street. On February 3, 1810, the Bank moved into 
its third building (the subject of these notes) at the corner of State 


and Court{ Streets. “This building,” says Munsell, “was occupied by 


* Now North Broadway. For a picture of this building see Harper’s Magazine, 


Vol. 14, March, 1857, p. 461, top. 
+ Later South Market St. Now South Broadway. 
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the Bank from February, 1810, until the year 1832, when it was torn 
down for the purpose of widening State Street.”” The Bank occupied 
two other buildings before its failure in 1861. 
Regarding the structure at State and Court Streets little can now 
be discovered. The Bank failed sixty years ago and its papers have 
vanished. As for the building itself, it seems to have escaped the notice 
of Dr. Eights and to have been removed just before the era of pho- 
tography and the illustrated weeklies. It is only from a casual refer- 
ence in the diary of a transient that we know that the structure was 
by Hooker. On March 18, 1810, William Williams, an Oneida County 
printer, came to Albany from Utica on his way to New Haven. On 
the following day, that is to say, on March 19, he “spent an hour or 
two... in examining the city.” “There are,” he writes, “more good 
buildings in Albany than I was aware of.” And then he adds, “Next 
to the Capitol, in point of elegance, is the Albany Bank. The stone 
work of this building is grand, and reflects great credit upon Hooker’s 
taste.”* As the most careful investigation has failed to disclose any 
other Hooker in Albany (or indeed in the United States) who could 
have been referred to in this connection by his surname only, it is 
safe to assume that the diarist was writing of the architect, Philip. 
There is one other brief reference to the building. Spafford, in 
the 1813 edition of his Gazetteer, refers to it as “a brick edifice of 3 
stories, elegantly faced in front with white marble from Massachu- 
setts; situated on the EK. corner of Market* and State-Streets, oppo- 
site the Post-Office, and facing the Capitol, at the distance of 1900 


feet.’”* 


* T.e. South Market or Court St. 
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The building seems to have been one of Hooker’s most important 
and most admired works and that we have no graphic record of its 
appearance is due perhaps, as already suggested, to its early demoli- 
tion. Hooker himself conducted the survey for widening State Street 
which involved the destruction of the building, for he did not resign 
the office of City Surveyor until January 23, 1832, and thereafter 


appears to have continued his work for the City until the Ist of May 


following.*° 
REFERENCES 
1. The Annals of Albany, by J. Munsell, Vol. I, 2nd edition, 1869, p- 290. 
2. Ditto. 
3. An Oneida County Printer, William Williams, by J. C. Williams, 1906, p: 
Oe 
4. A Gazetteer of the State of New York, by H. G. Spafford, 1st edition, 
1813, p. 119. 


5. Manuscript Minutes of the Albany Common Council, January 23, 1832. 


ONTARIO BRANCH BANK, UTICA, 1815 


The writer is indebted to Joseph Gavit of the New York State 
Library for the following notice, printed in the Utica Patrol of June 
19, 1815; 


“The corner stone of the banking house for the ‘Ontario Branch 
Bank’ was this morning laid. This building will not be inferior to any 


* Two of the maps made for the widening of State Street are still on file in the 
City Engineer’s Office in the Albany City Hall. Map No. 29 is inscribed as follows: 
“Map of State Street from Dean to Quay Street Surveyed October 14th 1831 by 
Robt Higham for P. Hooker City Survey.” The second map, No. 30, appears to be 
a more finished cupy of No. 29. It is inscribed: “Map Made For Opening State 
Street 1831 by Robt Higham for P. Hooker City Sury.” Until 1832 a small block 
of buildings existed just to the south of the site of the present Post Office. The two 
survey maps show that the Bank of Albany occupied the south-west corner of this 
block with a frontage on Court Street of 36 feet 8 inches and on State Street of 73 
feet 5% inches. This situation brought its narrow westerly Court Street front oppo- 
site the Capitol exactly as Spafford states. 
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building for the same purpose in the state. It reflects the highest honor 
on the architect, Philip Hooker, Esq., of Albany.” 

Gordon’s Gazetteer of the State of New York, on p. 572, locates 
the building on the west side of Genesee St., half way between Broad 
and Catherine Streets. The Bank was for many years a branch of the 


Ontario Bank of Canandaigua. It failed in 1857. 


ALBANY ACADEMY, 1815 


It appears from the Minute Books of the Albany Common Coun- 
cil that attempts to establish an Academy in Albany were made as 
early as February, 1785, and renewed from time to time for a consid- 
erable period, but without definite result.’ 

The transactions which actually resulted in the creation of the in- 
stitution seem to have commenced on January 28, 1813.” On this date 
the Common Council, at the request of a committee of citizens, ap- 
pointed fourteen trustees to receive “the donations made by the Com- 
mon Council for the establishment of an Academy” and to apply “to 
the Regents for a Charter or an act of incorporation.” The Charter 
was granted on the 4th of March, 1813,*° and on the 24th of the same 
month the Trustees appointed a committee “to report a plan for a 
building for the Academy.” It was expected that the costs incident 
to the erection of such a building could and would be met loreal by 
private subscription.’ The original contributions of the City to the 
school’s establishment did not therefore go beyond the gift of a site 


for the building,’ the appropriation of $5,000 in cash’ and the promise 
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of the old Gaol property, or rather of the proceeds of its sale,* which, 
the event proved, amounted to nearly $17,000.° Unfortunately the 
efforts of the Trustees during 1814 to supplement these donations 
with contributions from private sources failed, and before the end of 
the year they found themselves compelled to ask the City to assume 
full liability for the foundation of the Academy."° 

In the meantime the committee appointed by the Trustees to re- 
port a plan of a building had submitted several plans and estimates 
and had been sent into conference with a committee of the Common 
Council." During March, 1814, the Council seems to have approved 
one of the plans submitted by the Academy Committee, but to have 
made no appropriation for erecting a building in conformity with it.” 
Toward the end of June of the same year the Trustees appointed 
a special committee “for devising a plan of a building for an Acad- 
emy, the cost of which may be from ten to fifteen thousand dollars.” 
This special committee early in June reported a “plan drawn up by 
Mr. Hooker” and this plan was ordered “placed in the hands of the 
Committee to whom the former plans were submitted.’ 

On the 26th of December a committee of the Common Council 
reported to the Council that in their opinion the funds in possession 
of the Academy Trustees were insufficient for the purpose of the es- 
tablishment, that adequate assistance from private sources was un- 
likely, and that a further appropriation by the City of $25,000 ought 
to be made.” On February 6, 1815, the Council voted this appropria- 
tion,’° but a week later reversed themselves and decided to provide 


“such sum or sums of money as may be necessary for the erection of 
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a suitable Academy . . . upon a plan hereafter to be submitted and 
approved of.”"’ In other words the City assumed full and unlimited 
financial obligation for the erection of an Academy building and de- 
elared that the submission and selection of its design were matters of 
future concern. 

The question remains, who drew and submitted the design actu- 
ally used? The testimony of those interested in the subject conflicts. 
Orlando Meads in his Semi-Centennial Address attributes the de- 
sign to Thomas C. Taylor. Reynolds’ Chronology” attributes it to 
Seth Geer. According to the late Dr. Warren, “the architect was 
Thomas C. Taylor who designed the Capitol, the State House, the 
2nd Presbyterian Church and New York State National Bank.” 
Finally, Mr. G. B. Cutler, writing for the Architectural Record, 
states that “Phillip Hooker was its architect beyond a doubt, though 
tradition has credited the work to Thomas C. Taylor.”** Here is a di- 
versity of statement which arrests the attention and which, curiously 
enough, seems to have been occasioned by the official records. Re- 
ferring again to these we learn that during the latter part of Febru- 
ary, 1815, committees were appointed by the Trustees and Council 
respectively to confer “on the subject of a suitable plan or plans for 
an Academy.” Within a few days these two committees met in con- 
ference and the result of their meeting is stated in the following 
minute: 

“Albany March 9, 1815. 

The board of Trustees of the Albany Academy met this day at 12 
at the Capitol, in the Common Council Chamber. 


The Committee appointed to confer with a Committee of the Cor- 
poration, relative to a plan for an academy, having reported that they 
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had conferred with the said Committee & adopted a plan of the build- 
ing drawn by Thomas C. Taylor, as the most eligible, of any of those 
exhibited, for the purposes of the institution, therefore 

Resolved, that this board adopt the said Plan; & that the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Albany be requested to enter on the lot granted by 
them to this board, in the public Square, & erect on the east front 
thereof, a Building conformable thereto; or in case the said Corpora- 
tion should be desirous of omitting the wings, they are requested to 
erect the Central Building only. . . . 

Resolved, that the Secretary transmit to the Corporation of the 
City of Albany, a copy of the above proceedings.” 


Action of the Council upon the report of its own building com- 
mittee appears to have occurred four days later, for under date of 


March 13 we find the following in the Corporation Minutes: 


“Resolved that the Academy be built of Brick with a front orna- 
mented by freestone— 

Resolved that the Academy be built on the plan or draft submit- 
ted to this board called Taylors plan— 

Resolved that his Honor the Mayor Mes's Brinkerhoff Hum- 
phrey Mr Van Rensselaer Mr Warren be a Committee to engage 
the necessary workmen and [procure] by contract the materials and 
to proceed to build and finish the said Academy.” 


This is the last minute but one in either book which mentions the 
plan of the building. 

Under date of April 18, 1815, the following entry has been made 
in the Academy record: “Resolved, that the Honorable the Corpora- 
tion be requested to proceed to the erection of the Academy, on the 
east side of the lots set apart for that purpose, with the wings agree- 
ably to “T'aylor’s plan.’ ” In the same record, on July 29, over three 
months later, the Clerk has written: 


“Several of the Trustees of the Albany Academy met this day at 
2 O’clock in the Common Council Chamber, and at three proceeded 
with the Honorable the Corporation, to witness the laying of the 
Corner Stone of the Albany Academy, which ceremony was per- 
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formed by his Honour, the Mayor of the City, who delivered an 
address appropriate to the occasion; and the Rev' Mr. McDonald 
offered up solemn prayer 
Under the stone was placed a Copper Plate, bearing the following 
inscription: 
Erected for 
An Academy 
Anno 1815. 
By the Corporation of the 
City of Albany 
Philip S. Van Rensselaer, Mayor 
John Van Ness Yates, Recorder 


Building Committee 
Philip S. Van Rensselaer, John Brinkerhoff, 
Chauncey Humphrey, James Warren 
& Killian K. Van Rensselaer Esqré 


Seth Geer, Archit 
H. W. Snyder, Sculpt Alby” 


Here is official authority for Mr. Reynolds’ statement that the 
architect of the Academy was Seth Geer, and in the minutes pre- 
viously given is authority of the same kind for Mr. Meads’ statement 
that the plans were drawn by Thomas C. Taylor. But where is Mr. 
Cutler’s authority for the statement that the design was by Philip 
Hooker? As he points out, it is to be found on the stone over the upper 
middle window in the rear wall of the building itself. The inscription 


on this stone reads: 
Erected A. D. 1816 
By The Corporation Of The 
City of Albany. 


Ph. S. Van Rensselaer, James Warren, 

Chauncey Humphrey, K. K. Van Rensselaer 
Building Committee: 

Ph. Hooker Seth Geer Master Builder 

Architect. Wm Murray Master Mason 


P. McNab Stone Cutter 


Some light is shed by the above on Seth Geer’s part in the enter- 


prise. In America, at the time when the Academy was erected, it was 
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From a photograph by E. V. Rockwood. 


Fic. 57. Albany Academy: Doorway in Main Hall. 
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not uncommon to speak of master workmen as architects, even in in- 
stances where they were known to be working from other men’s plans. 
If we accept then as true the statement on the wall stone that Seth 
Geer was the master builder, we have an explanation of how he came 
to be called the architect by whoever composed the inscription for the 
copper plate. But if we adopt this explanation, how can we account 
for the wall stone’s statement about Hooker? The testimony of the 
minute books is all to the effect that Thomas C. Taylor drew the suc- 
cessful design for the Academy building, and if Geer superintended 
its erection what services could Hooker have rendered to win him a 
place in the official record as the architect? Inasmuch as the minutes 
of the Trustees and Council do not answer this question it becomes 
necessary to turn to the records of the Committee who handled the 
appropriations for the erection of the building. The composition of 
this Committee, which was appointed by and mainly composed of 
members of the City Council, has been given.” The records of its 
transactions, from which the subjoined matter is quoted, are now in 
the New York State Library, and comprise: (1) A bound volume of 
Committee Minutes and Accounts, the Minutes dating from March 
16 to September 25, 1815, and the accounts from April, 1815, to De- 
cember 1817. (2) Several bundles of vouchers, proposals, correspon- 
dence etc. covering the period 1815-1818. 

Looking first at the volume of Minutes and Accounts we find that 
the earliest minute is dated March 16, 1815, and records a resolution 
of the Committee to advertise for proposals on a “Bill of Scantling” 
said proposals to be received until April 1. 

The second and third minutes are interesting because they show 
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that Taylor’s elevation for the Academy did not include a basement 
story. They read: 

(1) “Ata meeting of the Committee on the 21st March all Pres- 
ent 

Resolved that the floor of the Basement Story shall be one step 
above the level of the ground in front of the building at the door and 


that the heighth of the story shall be nine feet from the floor to the 
ceiling.” 


(2) “At a meeting of the committee on the 27 March 


All Present 


Resolved that the front of the Basement Story shall be of Nyck 
stone rusticated and that the chairman be directed to ascertain the 
lowest price it can be obtained at” 


The fourth minute has to do with Seth Geer. It runs: 


“At a meeting of the Committee on 29th March 
All Present 


Proposals was rec4 from a number of persons offering their ser- 
vices to superintend the Building 

Resolved that the proposals of Gier & Riley be accepted and that 
Mr. Seth Gier be chosen to superintend the Building and shall devote 
the whole of his time and talents to it as long as the committee shall 
be satisfyed for the Sum of $4 pr day.” 


The original proposal, signed by Riley, is among the vouchers and 
receipts. The fifth minute records the appointment of William Mur- 
ray as master mason at $3 per diem provided he will work at that 
rate; also, a resolution ordering Geer to make out an estimate of “the 
Quantity of Brick wanted for the Building.” 

So far nothing about Philip Hooker; but in the next, or sixth, 
minute, dated April 5, we come across the following: “Resolved that, 
as Mr. Phillip Hooker is of opinion that he can improve on the Plan 
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already adepted agreed to, that he be disired to make a New Plan 
with such improvements as soon as possable and submit it to the Com- 
mittee.’’ In the same minute are two other resolutions, one accepting 
the proposal of McIntosh and Elliot for scantling and the other pro- 
viding for the insertion in the newspapers of an advertisement for 
.780,000 bricks. From this last it appears that the Committee did not 
expect Hooker to make any radical alteration in the size of the build- 
ing when he drew his ““New Plan.” We know also that Taylor’s plan 
called for a central block and two wings and that as late as April 18, 
1815, the Academy Trustees resolved to ask the Common Council to 
proceed to the erection of the building in conformity with this plan. 
Why they passed this resolution is matter for conjecture. The min- 
utes of the Building Committee do not cover the period between 
April 5 and August 21 and for any additional information we have 
to go to the vouchers and correspondence. Amongst these are two 
interesting documents signed and written by Hooker himself. The 


first is a bill for services rendered which reads: 


“1815 Albany Academy 

To P. Hooker— 
enverl omiistimater as p order of Ar Llands2 4754 <. $5. .— 
Mar: 14th Bill of timber..p.do..G. Stewart .......... 5. — 


June 6 Arranging & drawing a full set of plans for \ 50 
the Building by order of the Committee... . 
Laying out & drawing the basement for stone 


COULERT dee eres en fs et eee hota d 10..— 

Making out a bill of All the freestone for the 

RUUELED Vie icy colbert rene tree eee Sal) SS Fr, Reyes Dee 

Stationary & binding for the plans.......... 3..— 
$78 ee 


* This Bill was (1924) in the vault of the State Education Building—Box 385, 
Bundle 41, voucher 52. 
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Beneath this in the lower left hand corner of the page is written, 
“TI Certify the above Bill to be correct—Seth Geer,” and toward the 
other corner of the page, “Albany Aug’* Ist—1815 Rec4 payment 


Ph. Hooker.” 


The second document is a letter from Hooker. On the outside it 


is addressed to “P. S. V Rensselaer, Chairman of the Committee for . 


building the Academy in the City of Albany” and is indorsed “Ph 


Hooker Letter 20 June 1815.” Within it runs: 


“To the Committee for Erecting the Academy in the City of 
Albany = 


Gentlemen 


I avail myself of an opportunity, of offering to you, 
my services as Architect, to the Academy, the duties of which, I will 
undertake to perform, for the sum of One hundred dollars, which 
sum (I conceive) will be completely saved—by the relief it will give 
M* Geer—ain the time that would necessarily be taken up in drawing 
plans & directions, for stone cutters—smiths Carpenters Joiners &c 
&e—which could be applied to procuring materials, looking after, 
workmen and inspecting the work— 

By this application I would not wish to be understood—that I 
doubt the abilities of Mt Geer—of whose integrity and Judgement as 
a builder I have a very high opinion—and I think the Committee were 
Judicious in selecting him as their superintendent 

But I hope I shall not be considered vain when I suppose that I 
can be of some assistance to him—after an experience of twenty-five 
years in building and a close application in the research of antient and 
modern architecture. be that as it may, it is an old maxim that “two 
heads is better than one” 


I am with respect Gentl® 
Y's Ph: Hooker 
June 20% 1815”* 
* This letter was (1924) in the vault of the State Education Building—Box 385, 
Bundle 41. 
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The chain of evidence, such as it is, is now nearly complete. The 
first entry in the seventh minute of the Committee book, dated Au- 
gust 21, runs: 

“Resolved that the Services of Phillip Hooker be accepted agree- 
able to his proposals in his letter of 20th June last.” That this reso- 
lution was actually carried out is indicated by certain disbursement 
records in the back of the book. One of these reads: “1817 May 1 by 
cash pd Philip Hooker’s A[ccount ]—41 [no. of voucher ]—$50.” A 
second entry reads, “1817 Dec 28 By [Cash] pd Philip Hooker’s 


A [ecount ]—Balance—75 [no. of voucher ]—$50.” Hooker’s receipt 
for the latter payment is among the vouchers in the State Library. It 
is in the form of an order on the City Chamberlain signed by Chaun- 
cey Humphrey for the Committee and receipted by Hooker on the re- 
verse. It reads: “$50—The Chamberlain of the City of Albany, will 
pay Philip Hooker, fifty dollars, being the balance due him for ser- 
vices, at the Albany Academy Albany Decem® 18‘ 1817.”* One 
other entry among the accounts is pertinent. It shows that on August 
1, 1815, the Committee paid Phillip Hooker $78 for “Plans etc” 
and that the receipt verifying this payment was number 52.+ This 
receipt is the bill already quoted in full. 

The language of this bill and the language of the resolution au- 
thorizing the submission of a “New Plan” with improvements indicate 
that Hooker was at least partly responsible for the design of the 


* This receipt was (1924) in the vault of the State Education Building—Box 


367, Bundle 64, voucher 75. is 
+ This account entry is in the Minute Book of the Common Council Building Com- 


mittee. This book is now in the stack room of the Manuscript Division of the State 
Library. 
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Academy building. Nor must we overlook the fact that he was em- 
ployed by the Committee for over two years, presumably in accor- 
dance with his offer of June 20, “in drawing plans & directions, for 
stone cutters—smiths Carpenters Joiners &c &c.” 

In the absence of any information regarding 'Taylor’s plan, except 
that it contemplated a central building with wings, we have to fall 
back upon inference if we are to determine, even partially, Hooker’s 
share in the design. As already pointed out, on the day that the Build- 
ing Committee resolved to let Hooker draw a new plan they resolved 
also to advertise for bricks for the walls. It seems fair to assume that 
they would not have passed this second resolution had they not had 
their architect’s assurance that he did not intend to alter the size of 
the building.* But beyond this there is little that can be safely deduced 
from the written record. Neither the language of the minute nor of the 
bill indicates whether Hooker discarded 'Taylor’s plan altogether (ex- 
cept in the matter of cubage) or merely redrafted it with alterations. 
The building Taylor had in mind may or may not have been very 
different from the one that exists. It may have been in two stories 
throughout with the central structure of the same height as the 
wings, and these projecting eastward to form the beginnings of a 
court in the French manner. Or it may have been much as it is now, 
but with the central mass divided into three stories on the east as well 
as the west. Whichever way it was we have no means of telling. The 


Recording Angel has neglected Taylor. The ledgers and cash books 


* When and why the Committee decided finally to build the walls entirely of 
stone does not appear in the record. The change from brick to stone must have been 
made after Hooker began his “New Plan.” 
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of the City Chamberlain as well as the accounts of the Council Build- 
ing Committee are silent concerning him. If he was paid for his plans 
it must have been by the School Trustees. His name is not to be found 
in the Albany directories and none of the other City records seen by 
the writer refer to him in any way. Obviously he could not have been 
an Albanian. However, there is some reason to believe that he was 
a builder and that he lived by his trade for a time at least in New 
York City. The New York directories list the name “Thomas C. 
Taylor, builder,” from 1824 to 1836 inclusive. Between 1824 and 1828 
his office is given as at 41 Robinson Street and his house as on Bowery 
Hill. After 1828 he seems to have had his office at various places and 
to have moved his residence into Westchester. As an appendix to the 
Charter and By-Laws of the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen of New York City a list of the members is given as of 
January 1, 1824. The name Thomas C. Taylor appears in this list. It 
appears also signed to a letter in possession of the New York His- 


torical Society. This letter is perhaps best quoted in full:— 


oN Tow l> 2 \ ruar 
Te ners Bratch Hiss New York, 23 February 1843 


Dear Sir: 


Yours of the 4th inst. has been duly received, in that you wished 
to be informed if I would dispose of my place either to lease or a sale 
and if so the terms & a description. 

If I conclude to part with my hobby it must be a sale, and my 
terms would be $32500—I have sixty acres, out of that there are 
Twenty four, which forms an Island, with all the improvements, such 
as a Brick house about 54 by 50 feet, stone coach-house, Barn Lodge 
Gardeners house, Ice house and all other necessary out buildings, 
Also a house and shed adjoining the Bridge with I rent for one hun- 
dred dollars a year 
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All the improvements have been made in the most substantial 
manner, the work done by the day and superintended by my self. 
For helth & view or improvements not many will surpass it, No chill 


. Fever 
5 Respectfully yours, 


Luther Bradish Esq Tho* C. Taylor 


Albany 
S. New York.” 

The phrasing of the foregoing letter seems to indicate that its 
writer was familiar with building; but it indicates also that he was a 
man of little sentiment. 

All the known documentary evidence regarding the authorship of 
the building has now been presented or discussed. Turning to the 
testimony of the architecture itself, we are unable to determine in 
what way it reflects Taylor—if it does reflect him-——because no work 
by anyone of his name is known to exist. The same is not true of 
Hooker. Some of his authentic work has come down to us in whole 
or in part, and a good deal that has been destroyed can be estimated 
to some extent from photographs and prints. 

The writer has already referred to the rather unhappy contra- 
diction between the east and south fronts of the old State Capitol as 
shown by contemporary photographs. The striving after amplitude 
of scale which occasioned this contradiction is manifested again in the 
Academy, but with less unfortunate results. It was the economical — 
practice of the locality to incorporate the religious and temporal 
apartments of Academic buildings under one roof.* We see the archi- 


tect of the Albany school-house following this rule and yet attempting 


* The Second Union College Building, 1797, and the first Hamilton College 
Building contained, each, a Chapel as well as class rooms and dormitories. 
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with some success to escape its limitations. Whoever conceived the 
interior of the main Academy building (and the writer believes it was 
Hooker) divided it into two unequal portions by a wall which runs 
the length of the building and rises from the floor of the basement to 
the floor of the garret. To the east of this wall toward the Park side 
and behind the Park facade is the larger portion in two stories and to 
the west on the Playground side is the smaller portion subdivided 
into three stories. The rooms of the first or entrance floor are of equal 
height throughout, but the combined height of the second and third 
floors on the Playground side exactly equals the height of the big 
second story room overlooking the Park. This big room is the Chapel. 
It reaches from end to end of the main building and is without gal- 
leries, an omission which has enabled the architect to complete his 
design inside and out with a single row of lofty windows with arched 
heads. Due regard for the appearance of the exterior has also 
prompted him to carry these windows around onto the north and south 
facades. Here they appear singly to the east and west of the wings. 
The two to the east open their full length into the north and south 
ends of the Chapel and line up with the Chapel windows on the Park 
side; but the arches of the other two, at the westerly angles, cut into 
the lower courses of the third story walls, and when seen obliquely 
from the west seem misrelated with the third story windows around 
the corners. But the building was never intended to be and rarely is 
seen from the west, and the erring windows, unlike those of the old 
Capitol, at least appear to belong (as they actually do) to the second 
story. On the whole the combination of two and three stories under 
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one roof has been well thought out. The occasion for this combination, 
the Chapel, is a magnificent room with a fine cove ceiling and a Corin- 
thian cornice and pilasters. As the writer last saw it, occupied seem- 
ingly by acres of desks and teeming with young humanity, it was 
profoundly impressive. It suffers perhaps a little from lack of balance, 
but seems to have been planned to be looked at diagonally from its 
centre rather than from either end. At any rate the entrance hall on 
the floor below is meticulously balanced. It was probably to give in- 
creased height to this hall that the floor of the second story in the 
central building was raised some two feet above the corresponding 
floors of the wings. The result has been that the second story windows 
of the wings and main building do not line up with each other hori- 
zontally ; but the dislocation is barely noticeable from most points of 
view. 

No discussion of Hooker’s connection with the Academy design 
would be quite honest that did not direct attention to certain omissions 
and inclusions to be found in none of his other similar work. The ap- 
pearance of seven of the ten other public buildings (exclusive of 
churches) known to be by Hooker is a matter of record. Every one 
of these seven buildings featured the triangular pediment on the ex- 
terior. But the Academy does not. It is also peculiar in that it employs 
one story pilasters and subsidiary wings. Mr. Cutler, in his article for 
the Architectural Record, remarks the French flavor of the building’s 
exterior, and the present writer is inclined to believe that whoever was 
responsible for certain features of it, particularly the wings and 
cupola, was familiar with the New York City Hall. The design for 
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this building antedates that for the Academy by some thirteen years, 
and is now known to have been largely the work of a Frenchman, 
Joseph Mangin, although credit for its actual execution should be 
given to McComb. The City Hall below the cupola remains substan- 
tially unchanged, and for the original appearance of the cupola itself 
those interested in the subject are referred to an engraving by I. Hill 
and to several drawings by McComb in possession of the New York 
Historical Society.* Hooker’s design for the South Dutch Church 
appears to have been avowedly an adaptation of St. Paul’s Chapel 
to the needs and purse of provincial Albany, and quite possibly the 
design of the Academy bore in part a similar relation to that of the 
City Hall. If so, only the cupola of the latter has been in any sense 
copied; the remainder of the building has served merely by way of 
suggestion for a less exuberant, but less crowded and less repetitious 
kind of art. 

By way of conclusion a word should be said regarding the orna- 
mental detail of the Academy. Both the circumstances of the case and 
the character of the detail itself indicate that it is by Hooker. In gen- 
eral, it combines refinement with bold decorative scale. In particular, 
it recalls with more or less exactitude Hooker’s other and earlier work. 
The plump half-opened rose which hangs face downward from the 
abacus of each Academy capital appears in not less than three, and 
very probably in at least four, of Hooker's older buildings—the 
North and South Dutch Churches, the old State Capitol and (if it 


* Since the above was written the cupola of the New York City Hall has been 
restored to approximately its original condition. See Fig. 4, facing page 6. 
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is by Hooker) the Second Presbyterian. Even more indicative of 
Hooker’s connection with the Academy is the unmistakable resem- 
blance between the four doorways of its entrance corridor and the 
doors leading into the Senate room of the old State Capitol. The latter 
are shown by contemporary prints* to have had the same indented 
triangular pediments as the former, the same urns on pedestals, the 
same decoration on the friezes arranged in precisely the same way, 
the same architraves above and on either side of the openings, the 
same panelled jambs and lintels. In the Academy design fluted col- 
umns have been substituted for consoles and the cornices of the en- 
tablatures have been cut out below the urns. But in all other essential 


respects Hooker has merely repeated his earlier work. 
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23. Albany Academy, Manuscript Minutes of the Trustees, March 8 and 9, 
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24. Albany Common Council, Manuscript Minutes, March 13, 1815. 

25. Ditto. 


ALBANY LANCASTER SCHOOL, 1815 


On the 3d of February, 1812, the Albany Common Council re- 
solved that “Mess's Brinckerhoff and Hansen be a Committee to 
determine a proper site for the Contemplated [Lancaster] School & 
that this board will hereafter appropriate a sufficient sum of money 
to purchase the said site & for erecting a suitable building.”* The site 
finally selected and granted to the Trustees of the School comprised 
“five lots of ground situated on Tyger,* Eagle & Jay Streets of 33 
feet in width each.”” The selection and grant of the site were recorded 
on May 23, 1814, and nine months later, on February 28, 1815, a 
committee was appointed to report “a suitable plan or plans” for the 
school building.’ On the 3d of April following, the excavation for 
the building was ordered by the Council’ and on July 10 the same 
body appointed a committee “to superintend the building” and “to 
proceed in Erecting the same without unnecessary delay, agreeable 
to a plan herewith submitted.” 


* Now Lancaster Street. 
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The general history of the Lancaster School is readily accessible,° 


nor is it within the province of these notes to give it. It remains to 
establish Hooker’s connection with the plans for the building and 
to discuss the alterations and additions to which the structure was 
subjected before its demolition. 

Our evidence that Hooker was the architect is scant but definite. 
It consists: 

First, of the date stone formerly set in the wall of the landing of 


the main staircase on the second floor. The stone was inscribed: 


LANCASTER =SCHOOL 
ERECTED A. D. 1816: 

by the CORPORATION of the 
GME Yeot 245 BrACN Ye 


oO 


ELISHA JENKINS JAMES LA GRANGE. 


BENJ2 KNOWER & BARENT SANDERS. 
BUILDING COMMITTEE. 


oO 
P. H. HOOKER } L. FARNHAM Master Carpenter 
Architect. } J. TURNER Master Mason 
) HAMILTON & WILSON Stone Cutter 


Second, of a bill made out and receipted by Hooker and now in 


the State Library, which reads: 


“The Committee for Build’g Lancaster School 
Albany — | 
Nov? 13 } To Philip Hooker D* 
1815 
To plans, Estimate, & Sundry Services Rendered, in Level- 
ing—Laying out—& directing Masons, Stone Cutters, &e &e to 
this date... 02 444 4. eacde es a $50. .— 
Albany 13 Jany 1816 Rec? payment 
Ph. Hooker’* 
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Third, of an engraving of the Lancaster School house published in 
1820 in the Manual of the School and bearing in its lower left hand 
corner the inscription “P. Hooker, Archt’’® (See Fig. 34.) 

A comparison of the above mentioned engraving with the build- 
ing as it was just before its removal, shows how grievously the 
enlargements required by the necessities of the Medical College dam- 
aged the original design. The roof was not originally gabled,* but 
sloped, at the ends, and the base of the small pediment} in front was 
on a level with the main cornice. In other words the lines of the roof 
at the ends carried the eye up to the cupola and the gable in front 
was situated sufficiently low to allow the observer on Eagle Street to 
perceive that the cupola thrust up from the ridge of the School house 
and not perhaps from the roof of some other building beyond. It will 
be seen too from the engraving that the School house had originally 
two tiny wingst and that the steps leading up to the front door came 
from the right and left and had an iron railing instead of the great 
clumsy balusters which later marred the appearance of the entrance. 
In one respect the engraving appears to be seriously at fault, namely 
in showing a main building somewhat lower than the one actually 
built. For the correct proportions of the structure the reader is re- 


ferred to the measured drawings by John L. Dykeman, published in 


* The change to gabled ends must have been made before 1845 as the picture of 
that date in Wilson’s guide and all subsequent pictures show the gables. 

+ The raising of this pediment probably occurred after 1884, as the picture in 
Weise’s History of that date shows the original arrangement.. 

t These wings are shown in the frontispiece of Vol. I of Munsell’s “Collections,” 
1865; but a picture of the building facing p. 220 of Vol. II of the “Collections,” 
1867, shows the larger wings. On p. 226 of this same volume Munsell states that the 
building had ‘“‘recently been painted and improved.” The larger wings probably date 
therefore between 1865 and 1867. 
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Architecture’ and republished in the present volume. These drawings 
also include the balustrade above the eaves shown in the woodcut in 
Wilson’s “Albany City Guide” of 1845*° and in the picture of the 
building published in Weise’s History of Albany.” They do not 
however show the blinds, which both the Wilson and Weise pictures 
indicate once belonged to the building, and which must have greatly 
lessened its rather severe appearance.* 

For the interior as it was the reader is again referred to the draw- 
ings by Dykeman. 

The total expenditure on the building amounted to $23,918.93. It 
was occupied for school purposes on April 5, 1817 and continued to 
be so occupied until 1832 when it was converted temporarily into a 
hospital during the cholera epidemic.** In the following year certain 
citizens petitioned the Common Council to abolish the School and this 
petition was reported on favorably by a Special Committee of the 
Council.’* A few years later the School was given upf and the build- 
ing, after standing idle for a time, was transformed into a Medical 
Museum and College. The first alterations to the building were com- 
pleted in September 1839 and cost $6,000. The building was opened 
as a Museum in November 1838 and medical lectures in it were begun 
during January of the following year.”” Its demolition occurred in 


1927. 
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FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH, ALBANY, 
THIRD BUILDING, 1816 


The first church building of the Lutheran Congregation in Albany 
was erected before 1674’ on a site that may best be described today 
as’ between Howard and Beaver Streets just west of South Pearl 
Street. In 1787 a new structure was put up” just east of the site of 
the earlier building in the centre of what is now Pearl Street.’ In 
1816 the Lutherans built their third church on the northwest corner 
of Lodge and Pine Streets. It is this building which was designed 
by Philip Hooker.* Munsell says: “It was very plainly constructed 
of stone and stuccoed. The corner stone was laid on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 21st, 1816.¢ Its dimensions were 40 by 60 feet, and the ex- 


pense of its erection was about $25,000.’* The same writer also states 


* A very poor woodcut of the Hooker building appeared in Munsell’s “Annals,” 
Vol. I, p. 128. The congregation also possesses a water-color of the building, and the 
writer has seen a newspaper half tone reproduction of a photograph of the lower 
part of the church. None of these is good enough to reproduce. 

+ The newspaper account in the Albany Daily Advertiser of Oct. 2, 1816, gives 
the date as “Thursday the 26th inst.” 
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that the building “was demolished in October, 1868, and the corner 
stone . . . found, containing an inscription engraved on copper, in 
the following words: “The corner stone of the Lutheran Church was 
laid September 21, 1816, by Frederick G. Mayer, Pastor of the Con- 
gregation, and P. Hooker, architect; Charles Newman, Christopher 
Monk, John C. Feltman, Hermanus Henderer, and Philip Talbot, 


a 99 


trustees.’ ”” Munsell also says, “the streets had been regraded since the 
erection of the church, which left much of the foundation wall out of 
the ground, and the walls had long continued to crack, and the tower 
rivalled that of Pisa.” In the long photograph of Albany taken from 
the river and now hanging in the Albany Chamber of Commerce,* 
the spire of the Ebenezer Church may be seen rolling like a drunken 
sailor on the near side of the State Hall or Court House. It is not 
quite clear from Munsell’s statement whether the cracking of the 
church’s walls was due to the removal of the earth from around the 
foundations or to faulty construction. Inasmuch as St. Peter’s on the 
same street two blocks further south had cracked in the same way it 
is possible that conditions deep below the surface of the hillside on 
which the two churches stood caused the difficulty. At any rate, the 
Ebenezer and St. Peter’s Churches were the only two buildings de- 
signed by Hooker that appear to have developed serious structural 
weakness. 


The Minutes of the Trustees of the First Lutheran Congregation 


* The date on this photograph, 1865, is too early. The Second St. Mary’s Church, 
which had a spire in three sections, and which was built directly east of the Ebe- 
nezer Church, was not pulled down until 1867. It does not appear in the photo- 
graph, therefore the photograph cannot date earlier than 1867. The Ebenezer 
Church was pulled down in Oct. 1868. Inasmuch as the Ebenezer Church appears in 
the photograph, the latter cannot date later than Oct. 1868. See Fig. 17. 
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of Albany are quite explicit regarding Hooker’s connection with the 


1816 building. Those most pertinent to our inquiry read as follows: 


1: “On the 21 Octot 1816 at a meeting of the Trustees. 

Resolved that one hundred plank be purchased to cover the 
walls of the Foundation of the new Church. 

Also resolved that P. Hooker is authorized to purchase From 
two to Four hundred loads of stone For the new church 

Resolved that P. Hooker give directions to the master Builders 
in this City to estimate to build the new Church by Contract and Re- 
ceive the Corporation lands as cash the estimates to be delivered to 
M:« Hooker. 

Christ Monk* Secty” 


2: “At a meeting of the trustees of the Lutheran Church of the 

City of Albany on the 28th Nov" 1816 the trustees all present 

That whereas the estimates have been delivered to P. Hooker 
& by him been delivered to the trustees For building the new Church, 
that on examination it appears Mrs’ Geer & Riley are the Lowest 
on the same 

Therefore Resolved that the said Geer & Riley are intitled to 
the said Job or contract 

provided the said Geer & Riley Give Sufficient Security to the 
trustees For the true performance of the Same—according to the plan 
made by P. Hooker upon which the estimates are made by order 


Chris" Monk Sects’? 
In an old cash book in possession of the Church is the following 


entry LBlveveb: Ll) Lo cash paidy PE. Hookers 45. 3)... 30—” 


And in an old receipt book also belonging to the Church is this: 


“Albany Feb y 1st 1817 Rece4 from H. Henderer thirty dollars 
on account of drawing plans &c for the Lutheran church. .. .$30 
Ph. Hooker” 


According to Munsell the building was repaired and its interior 
renovated in 1848 at a cost of $4,000.° 


* Hooker’s father-in-law. 
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3. Bi-Centennial History of Albany, p. 764. 
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uscript. 
6. The Annals of Albany, Vol. I, 1st edition, 1850, p. 122. 


PEARL STREET THEATRE, ALBANY, 1824 


In Munsell’s “Annals’* one of the “Notes from the Newspapers” 
for the year 1825 reads, “May 18,—The new Theatre in South Pearl 
Street opened by Gilfert, with Laugh when you Can.” The building 
must therefore have been erected during the summer and autumn of 
1824. It stood where Proctor’s Leland Theatre now stands on the 
west side of South Pearl Street midway between Beaver Street and 
Hudson Avenue. As a matter of fact the front of the present Proctor- 
Leland theatre if we are to judge from existing pictures of the older 
building* is merely the facade of the latter made over in conformity 
with modern popular taste. 

The building has had a varied history. Opened as a theatre in May, 
1825, it was later sold and consecrated as St. Paul’s Church in Feb- 
ruary, 1840. In 1863 it became a theatre again under the name of the 
Academy of Music, but on the 29th of January, 1868, was gutted by 
fire.” A picture of the building on the morning after the fire was pub- 


lished in Harper’s Weekly, February 15, 1868. It shows that the 


* A very poor woodcut of the Pearl Street Theatre was published in Munsell’s 
“Collections,” Vol. II (1867), p. 35. The building represented appears to be the 
original one of 1825. 
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front walls and ornamental stone work were not seriously damaged 


a fact which gives color to the assumption that the present building 
is in part the original edifice. 

The only authority the writer has for stating that Hooker was the 
architect of the structure is Howell and Tenny’s History of Albany 
and Schenectady Counties which says: “In 1824-25, a theatre was 
built on South Pearl Street by a stock company. It stood on the site 
of the present Leland Opera House. . . . Philip Hooker was the 
architect. The building was 62 by 116 feet.’” 


REFERENCES 


1. The Annals of Albany, Vol. VIII, 1857, p. 118. 
2. Harper’s Weekly, Vol. XII, No. 581, February 15, 1868, p. 109. 
3. Bi-Centennial History of Albany, 1886, p. 704. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
ONEIDA CO., N. Y., 1825 

Oren Root, a graduate of Hamilton College in 1833, and later its 
Professor of Mathematics, has left the following entry inside the 
cover of the book* in which he kept his weather records: “Ham Coll 
Chapel designed by Hooker of Albany 1827.” This memorandum 
taken in connection with a letter from Hooker in the College ar- 
chives and the appearance of the building itself seems to establish the 
identity of the architect with some degree of certainty. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the College at the Col- 
lege Hall on the 23d of August, 1825, it was resolved, “That the 


Treasurer proceed to build a chapel and cause the same to be com- 
* Now owned by Prof. Root’s son, Elihu Root. 
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pleted as soon as practicable, consistent with due economy; and that 
Mess's Platt, Lothrop, & Hubbard be a committee to advise & direct 


the Treasurer as to the form & size & mode of finishing; and that the 


1 


chapel be located south of Kirkland Hall... .” 
The Treasurer of the College at the time was Erastus Clark. The 
Lothrop mentioned was John H. Lothrop, one of the trustees and for 
many years a prominent citizen of Utica. 
On the 6th of November, 1825, Clark died and Lothrop assumed 
his correspondence—in so far at least as it concerned the projected 


building. On the 23d of November Hooker writes to Lothrop: 


“Dear Sir 

I have received your favour of the 19th instant I received a com- 
munication from the late M" E Clark dated the 8t of last month, 
giving me a particular description of the Scite & Buildings of Hamil- 
ton College—requesting me to forward a plan or Elevation of a front 
of a chappel, to have a Tower & Steeple Standing intirely without 
the Building which was to be 75 by 50 feet front— He informed me 
that the Building would be, “Erected for other purposes, beside, Re- 
ligious & Classical exercises” that it would have “three tier of win- 
dows” and that it would be “33 feet in height above the watertable”’ 

On the receipt of his letter I wrote to him to inform me of the 
distribution of the interior the better to enable me to design a front 
to answer the internal arrangement, and whether a Steeple with a 
proportionate Spire would be prefered—or whether Something of 
the Style of a cupola with two Sections finished with a dome would 
not be more proper for a chappel than a lofty Spire—the tower I 
presume ought to Contain a clock—and a College bell as a matter of 
course. If I understand the thing Correctly the Steeple, is to be placed 
in front, or at the Kast End—is the Stairs to be carried up in the 
tower or Elsewhere. 

If you will favour me with a few hints on the Subject, I Shall 
forward a drawing—for the same forthwith 

Respectfully yours 
P. Hooker 

J. H. Lothorp Esq'’” 23" Novtl1825 
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This letter is addressed on the outside “J. H. Lothrop, Utica,” is 
postmarked, “Albany, Nov 24,” and is indorsed in Lothrop’s hand- 
writing, “Philip Hooker’s Letter, Nov 1825.” 

Professor Edward North’s chronology of events in the history of 
Hamilton College states that “plans for the building were drawn by 
John H. Lothrop’” and that two years passed before it was ready for 
occupancy. This fixes the date of its completion at the end of 1827. 
From the letter just quoted it appears that Dr. North’s statement 
regarding the plans must refer to the design of the main body of the 
structure. This last, while pleasing, is devoid of the architectural 
treatment* which has been given the facade, tower and steeple. 

The exterior of the building has suffered comparatively little from 
alteration. The parapet above the eaves, which is to be seen in pictures 
of the College published prior to 1847,+ has disappeared. The two 
columns that support the western entablature of the first section of 
the steeple and the more westerly column supporting the southern 
entablature of the same section differ in proportion from their neigh- 
bors. The latter appear to represent the original design. In 1893 parts 
of the steeple were restored and the substitution of the dispropor- 
tionate columns may have occurred at that time, although all replace- 
ments were supposed to have been done to measure. A photograph 
taken in the ’sixties shows that the large windows to right and left of 
the tower were originally covered with blinds similar in appearance 

* Except in so far as its cornice is concerned. This cornice is a continuation of 
the cornice designed by Hooker for the front of the building. 


+ These pictures have been reproduced in The Hamilton Record, Jan., 1903, pp. 
17 and 19. In the same, p. 20, is a picture of the Chapel without the parapet, dated 


1867. 
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to the shutters now on the upper section of the steeple. The panes of 
lavatory glass now in these windows are, of course, a modern substitu- 
tion. So, too, are the stained glass memorial windows on the two sides 
of the auditorium. The introduction of these windows is difficult to 
excuse. Seen from within their effect is, to say the least, depressing. 
The execution of the designs is stiff and mechanical and the coloring 
turgid and even repulsive. Reds extracted from the dregs and lees of 
wine mingle with the sickly yellows and greens of crushed caterpillars 
to form borders for portraits of the college worthies. These portraits 
have irretrievably ruined the interior of the Chapel. Done in pale, 
crusty browns, with the feeble scratchy modelling characteristic of 
lantern slides, they carry with them the morbid suggestion of medical 
specimens preserved in alcohol. The effect of the windows on the ex- 
terior of the building is no less deplorable. Few people realize how 
much the good appearance of the Colonial and post-Colonial type of 
building depended upon the presence of the delicate sash bars or 
muntins that held the panes of glass in place. These muntins, when 
painted white, as in the case of the Chapel, transformed the window 
openings into dainty checker boards which greatly relieved the plain- 
ness of the walls. In the case of the Chapel these checker boards have 
nearly all been removed from the two lower stories and in their stead 
drab, leaden-hued sheets of glass, overlaid with chicken-wire, have 
been substituted. Along with this substitution much of the inci 
vitality of the Chapel’s north and south fronts has disappeared. 

But one other exterior alteration need be noted. In 1897* a small 
apse was added to the western end. This addition has, fortunately, 
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improved rather than detracted from the appearance of the building. 

Within, only the rooms on the third floor and the staircases that 
lead up to them to right and left of the vestibule remain. Originally 
the Chapel proper occupied the easterly two thirds of the two lower 
stories. In the westerly portion were recitation rooms for Greek and 
Physics on the first and second floors respectively. In 1897 these 
rooms were removed, the apse was built and the Chapel auditorium 
extended to the main wall on the west. At the same time the original 
portion of the auditorium and the vestibule were remodelled from 
floor to ceiling’ and nothing to recall them in their former state now 
remains except an occasional muntined window. 

Thirty years previous to this final enlargement and reconstruction 
the old room underwent certain minor alterations. Commenting upon 
these in the Hamilton Literary Monthly® one of the editors writes: 
“Tf an Alumnus of Hamilton should happen to stray into the College 
Chapel, he would scarcely recognize the scene of his former trials and 
victories. The old whittled and straight-backed seats have been re- 
moved, and a new set, better looking and more modernized, have taken 
their place. The students have proved the interest which they have 
taken in this work by supplying cushions; and one can now remain 
through the Chapel exercises without imagining himself confined in 
the stocks, or paying penance for some fearful crime. The old ‘bear 
box’ has given its last ghastly smile, and is succeeded by a beautiful 
black walnut desk, crowning a re-shaped and carpeted stage. Kven 
the Faculty have relinquished the idea of shaping their spinal verte- 
brae to the sharp angles of the boxes formerly consecrated to this pur- 
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pose. The dingy stove, with its accompaniment of rusty pipe, has 
disappeared. A furnace now supplies all needed caloric. The galleries 
have also been refurnished, and are to be cushioned and carpeted.” 

These changes were made under the direction of a committee of 
the Trustees appointed July 17, 1867. 

Apart from its commanding site and the beauty of its steeple the 
Chapel is remarkable as perhaps the only one of our earlier churches 
built in three stories.* It is relatively narrower and higher than, say, 
either North or Center Church, at New Haven, and displays none of 
their grotesque, early-ironclad squatness when seen from the rear. 
The introduction of the third story, besides improving the main pro- 
portions of the building, has given Hooker another opportunity to 
solve the problem of providing three rather low stories with a dignified 
front. On either side of the tower entrance he has placed, as the pic- 
tures show, a single, large, semicircular-headed window running up 
through the two lower floors, and above each of these windows, on the 
wall of the third story, he has completed the design with .a rectangular 
panel of painted wood. 

Not the least attractive feature of the Chapel is the color of its 
stone. Originally a neutral gray, but rich in iron, it has turned with 
the years a subdued, soft orange which contrasts ever so faintly with 
the slightly bluish, rusticated quoins. Altogether its exterior is one of 
the best proportioned and most charming of its kind in America and 


deserves more attention than it has hitherto received. 


* The writer has been told that there is another three story church somewhere in 
New England. 
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From a photograph by Cilbon. 


Fic. 74. Eamilton College Chapel: Steeple from the North. 
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From a photograph by Thomas Ellison. 
Fig. 75. Hamilton College Chapel. 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, UTICA, SECOND 
BUILDING, 1826 


The minutes of the trustees of this Church have been lost and we 
are indebted to Dr. Bagg for its early history. Of the first structure 
he writes: “A building committee, consisting of Apollos Cooper, Ben- 
jamin Ballou, Jr., and Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, Jr., advertised in 
March 1806, for proposals for the construction of a wooden building 
sixty by forty-five feet and having a cupola. It was begun at once, 
and finished in the summer of 1807.’ By 1826 this edifice had become 
inadequate for the needs of the congregation and on January 12, 
1826, the trustees issued the following statement: “The church of the 
First Presbyterian Society being found too small for the accomoda- 
tion of the congregation, and so constructed as to place a large portion 
of the hearers on the side of the pulpit, rendering it very difficult for 
the speaker to be heard in the remote parts of the house without great 
labour and effort; ... it is deemed expedient to build a new 
church.”” Dr. Bagg writes: “The proposal to build, and to build a 
large and handsome church, received general concurrence. Liberal 
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subscriptions were made, and a large number of pews were sold while 
the building was yet in contemplation, the amount of two thousand 
dollars being assessed on these pews. In the summer of 1826, a plan 
having been furnished by Philip Hooker of Albany, the architect of 
Trinity, the foundations of the new edifice were laid, twelve feet 
north from the old one [on the corner of Washington and Liberty 
Streets]. Messrs. Thomas Walker, John Bradish and Samuel Stock- 
ing were the building committee, and John Culver took the contract 
and superintended the work; on the 8th of November, 1827, the new 
building having been completed, it was formally dedicated. It was a 
substantial brick structure, surmounting a basement of stone. In 
dimensions it was seventy-two feet by one hundred and six, and had 
a steeple two hundred and eight feet in height.* The basement con- 
tained a session room for evening meetings, and two large rooms for 
the male and female departments of the Sunday School. The audi- 
torium was roomy, well-lighted and conveniently seated, and over the 
pulpit was an organ fifteen feet by ten in superficial dimensions, and 
six feet deep, and having twelve stops. For many years this fine Ionic 
edifice surpassed in magnitude and convenience any church structure 
in Central and Western New York; it was the pride of the village, 
and, with its ambitious steeple, a landmark the most conspicuous of 
any in the vicinity.” 

The building had a comparatively short life. In “The Daily Ga- 


zette”’ of Utica, under date of January 13, 1851, is the following: 


* Pomeroy Jones in “Annals and Recollections of Oneida County” page 569, 
gives the height of the steeple as 215 feet. 
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“A fire broke out about 1 o’clock this morning, in the upper part 
of the First Presbyterian Church, on Washington street, which re- 
duced that noble edifice to ruins with terrible rapidity. The flames 
must have commenced in the lower part of the belfry, or in the upper 
part of the body of the house, as the steeple was entirely consumed 
very soon after the alarm was given. 

Our first view of it was almost immediately after the alarm, when 
the fire was bursting from the lower belfry. The appearance of the 
fire just before the fall of the steeple was most magnificent, and that 
fall itself, though it carried sorrow to the hearts of all our citizens, 
was a brilliant spectacle. The towering spire, which has formed so 
conspicuous a portion of the distant view of our city fell about half 
past one, with a tremendous crash, and though apprehensions had 
been felt that it would strike some of the neighboring houses, it fell so 
perpendicularly into Washington street that nothing was touched. 
The whole of the interior of the church was consumed, and nothing 
but the walls remain. . . 

The cost of the Church must have been about $30,000.* Nothing 
is known of the origin of the fire, but the watch had only a few min- 
utes before its breaking out, arrested a couple of men for an attempt 
to fire the Welsh Congregational Church on the same street. . . .””* 

The Gazette of January 14 continues its discussion of the fire and 
has this to say regarding the destroyed building: 

“The loss of the First Presbyterian Church is mourned by all 
classes of our citizens. It was not built in the modern style, yet its im- 


* See also “Annals and Recollections of Oneida County.” 
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posing appearance and its tall steeple, almost reaching the clouds, 
made it the most conspicuous building in the city, and an object of 
pride to those even, who never set foot within its walls. It was built 
some 26 years ago before the rage for sham Gothic had become so 
prevalent, and when [congregations] had too much taste to build, 
with a few thousand dollars and on a confined area, imitations of 
those huge piles in the old world, costing in their construction the 
wealth of millions and the labor of generations, and the vastness of 
which is essential to the propriety and beauty of their multiplied and 
varied adornments. 

They ‘cut their work according to their cloth.’ They raised an 
amount of money, which at that day was very large for the purpose 
but which would not suffice for any successful imitation of cathedral 
grandeur, and they erected a church combining neatness, commodious- 
ness and comfort. In the body of the church and in the wide gallery 
which was on all sides of it, could be seated two thousand people, and 
when the aisles and areas have all been full the church has contained 
three thousand souls. The pews were remarkably comfortable, the 
lounges of an opera house were not more so, the ceilings were lofty 
and the whole inside light and airy. In the basement were two large 
Sunday school rooms and a large session room. The organ had few 
equals in the State for power and harmony. . . .”” 

The strictures upon “the rage for sham Gothic” in the above are 
interesting as revealing the state of contemporary taste; but one can- 
not avoid the conclusion that the editorial appreciation of Hooker’s 
building is confined too much to the size of its auditorium, the opera 
house comfort of its pews and the harmonious tone of its organ. 
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The church has been a little more fortunate than the Bank of Al- 
bany in the matter of pictures. It is depicted in a large lithographic 
view of Utica* drawn by Lewis Bradley and printed about 1845, and 
again in a woodcut (based apparently on the Lithograph) published 
in Ballou’s Pictorial of March 10, 1855, and yet again in a picture 
published originally in The Ladies Companion, Vol. XVI, p. 109. 
The only one of these three pictures which gives even the remotest 
idea of the architecture of the church, is the lithograph. In this the 
steeple is shown rising rather awkwardly from a tower located wholly 
within the main walls of the building. A similar location of the tower 
does not appear in any of Hooker’s churches built before 1826. In St. 
Peter’s, the South Dutch, the Lutheran Ebenezer, the Hamilton Col- 
lege Chapel, and the wooden churches in Utica and Cazenovia the 
towers were given more or less projection. But after 1826—in the 
Fourth Presbyterian and St. Mary’s for example—Hooker no longer 
carried the lines of his towers down to the ground. If one may judge 
from the very poor—in fact, the atrocious—pictures of the three later 
churches, the Hamilton College Chapel was the last of Hooker’s suc- 
cessful church designs. Even in the Chapel there are signs of a coming 
change—of a modification of the formulas of Wren and Gibbs by 


those of the Greek Revival. 
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* A copy of this view now hangs in the Utica Public Library and another, in 
the Oneida Historical Society. 
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FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ALBANY, 
FIRST BUILDING, 1828 


In the archives of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Albany* are 


the three following minutes: 


1. “Dec? 1s' 1828 Monday evening at a meeting of the associa- 
tion of the 4th church for the choice of Trustees—Prest—Mess— 
Israel Smith—Uriah Marvin—Barnard—Mills—Meacham—Hooker 
—Root—Sykes— 

Mr Israel Smith was call4 to the chair 

Prayer by Mr. Kirk—the following gentlemen were unanimously 
chosen—Trustees 

Israel Smith—Uriah Marvin—Rich’ Winslow—Philip Hooker— 
Chauncey Mills—Horace Meacham—Thomas Boyd—Francis J. 
Bradt—Walter R. Morris—” 

2. “At a meeting of the Trustees of the fourth Presbyterian 
Church at the Home of Israel Smith on the evening of the 248 Dec 


1828. Present—Israel Smith 


Uriah Marvin 
Richd Winslow 
Chauncey Mills 
Thos Boyd 
Horace Meacham 
Francis J. Bradt 


Resolved that the church be located on Moncius Lot on North 
Market Street. 

Resolved that the model no one be adopted—estimated to cost 
eleven thousand five hundred Dollars with the alteration of making 
the middle Aisle seven feet wide—” 


3. “At a meeting of the members of the association of the fourth 
Presbyterian Church, at the consistory Room of the North Dutch 
Church Dec 29t* 1828 pete 


Mr. Smith, Willard Winslow Meacham, Brainard Marvin Hooker 
Mills 


* In 1919 the writer found among the papers of the Fourth Church a number of 
manuscripts from which most of the quotations in this memorandum were taken. 
Unfortunately the manuscripts in question are no longer to be found and it has been 
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“Resolv4 to adopt plan no 1. as furnished by Mr. Hooker—” 


Inasmuch as the Fourth Church did not come into existence until 
1828, it appears from the above that Hooker was not only the archi- 
tect of the original building but also one of the organizers and first 
trustees of the Association. The meaning of the word “model” in the 
second minute is obscure. Either the term was used as being synony- 
mous with plan (as the language of the third minute may be taken to 
indicate) or else Hooker followed the example of Brunelleschi in the 
case of the Medici Palace. 

During the Winter or Spring the trustees of the Church must 
have issued proposals for erecting the new building for on May 14 


they received the following estimate: 


“Albany may 13th 1829 ‘To the trustees of the fourth Pres 
Church 
Gentlemen 

We will build your Church agreeable to the 
plans & specification made and shown to us by Mr. P Hooker for 
eleven thousand two hundred and seventy five Dollars, if the founda- 
tion is piled we add two Hundred seventy five Dollars 

Fassett & Hallenbake 
N.B. if the jobb falls to us we will take one thousand Dollars worth 
of stock F&H” 


The enticements of this estimate must have proved irresistible for 
after the lapse of only seven days “F & H.” landed the contract. 'This 
contract and the specification to which it is attached are still in pos- 
session of the Church. The contract begins: 


“Articles of agreement made & concluded this twentieth day of 
may, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 


impossible therefore to verify the quotations. The latter are nevertheless in all 
probability correct except in very minor matters. 
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nine Between the Trustees of the fourth Presbyterian Church of the 
City of Albany of the first Part & ‘Timothy Fassett & Lawrence 
Halenbake Builders of the said city of the second Part, Witnesseth: 
That the said parties of the second Part . . . do, hereby covenant 
promise and agree . . . that they . . . shall & will . . . erect, build 
and finish an Edifice for Public Worship in all respects, as set forth 
in the preceding specification . . . the whole to be done according to 
the plans now made & to be made theirof by Philip Hooker or such 
other person as shall be appointed for that purpose. . . .” 


The specification called for a building “86 feet in lenght, 60 feet 
in width, and 30 feet in height from the water table to the eaves, hav- 
ing a projection of 4 feet in front . . . containing three entrances to 
be erected on a basement story, the walls of which” were “to be built 
with good flat stone.” Above the water-table the “west end and north 
and south sides” were “to be laid in flemish bond and painted with 
two coats of white lead”’; the “east front” was “‘to be stuccoed in imita- 
tion of marble, with regular blocks, returned on the sides” and “the 


cupola” was “‘to be finished in the same manner.” The “Dome” of the 


latter was to be covered with “Boards and tin plate” and “surmounted 
with an open lantern of eight Doric columns supporting an entabla- 
ture and small dome.” Above the last was to be “a spindle, gilt ball 
and vane.” The west front was to have “a cornice continued up the 
rake of the roof forming an angular pediment, supported by Four 
brick pilasters.” There were to be “twelve windows containing 72 
panes,” another window of 24 panes and, in the nid front, a “Vene- 
tian window” of 12 panes. The latter was to have stone pilasters. The 
basement was to have ten windows with “stone sills and brick arches 
114 brick high,” and in the tympanum of the west pediment were to 
be three “loop holes with splay’d Jambs.” 
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Within, the galleries were “to be finished similar to those in the 
second presbyterian church in relation to seating front and support,” 
except that the columns were to be “Grecian Dorie fluted insted of 
ionic.” The ceiling was to be “arched and panneled” and “divided into 
126 bold recessed pannels’* and the whole building was to be com- 


pleted by May 1, 1830. 


Munsell has preserved in his Annals the following contemporary 


description of the Church: 


“Among the improvements recently made in the city, is the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, just finished in the fifth ward. This building is 
situated in the centre of a handsome open area, extending from North 
Market to Orchard street, between Patroon and Wilson streets. The 
grounds about the church are tastefully laid out in paved and gray- 
eled walks and parterres. The edifice is substantially built with stone 
and brick, marbleized, and designed in the most simple style of Gre- 
cian architecture; dimensions 90 by 60 feet, having a tower in which 
is a belfry surmounted by a dome and small turret—a high basement, 
which contains a lecture room and two capacious school rooms—the 
body of the church is lighted by one tier of oblong windows; the ceil- 
ing a cylindric paneled arch, being a small segment of a large circle; 
a gallery on three sides; the nave divided by three aisles, the whole 
seated in a neat modern style. The chancel is enclosed with bold pan- 
eled work, screening the stairs to the pulpit, which rises in the centre 
in the form of an altar, in the same bold style, producing a pleasing 
and fine effect. The principal entrance is from North Market street, 
by a glacis and flight of stone steps thirty feet in length, terminated 
at each end by solid stone blocks or socles, supporting the lamp piers, 
which are of heavy ornamental iron work. What renders this building 
particularly interesting, is the novelty and simplicity of the design, 
which was founded on economy, and which has rendered it, and per- 
haps justly, the subject of criticism. The small windows over the en- 
trances were not in the original design; blank recesses would have 
supplied their places with better effect. The original design was made 
by Philip Hooker.” 


The foregoing rather loosely put together description helps us to 


* See Fig. 76, facing page 164. 
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reconstruct the building and indicates, moreover, that the expression 
of Hooker’s xsthetic tendencies was limited by more than the need of 
economy and his own inadequate education. It is not likely, however, 
that the deviations from his original drawings were very extensive as 
he seems to have remained in charge of the work of building the 
Church until its completion.* 

Among the many documents in the Church safe is a survey map 
of the site of the new building, bearing the indorsement “Surveyed 
3™4 November 1830 by P. Hooker City Surveyor,” and with this is 


a receipted bill which reads: 


“The trustees of the 4 Presbyterian church in the city of Albany 
To Philip Hooker Dr. 
To plans, elevations, sections, specifications and other drawings. 
Journey & expenses to New York—superintending & directing the 


work of their New Church & its appendages............ $150. .— 
Albany 23" June 1830 Rec! payment 
P. Hooker” 


Hooker’s second wife, Sarah, became a member of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in February, 1829, and was dismissed to a con- 
gregation in New York in May, 1837. She came to the Fourth Church 
from the Third. The records of the Fourth Church show that Hooker 
subscribed to four shares of stock in the Association and that he was 
one of the original purchasers of pews. He bouchteNe. 30 for $181 
at the initial sale. This pew was still listed in 1844 as Mrs. Hooker’s. 


* A very poor woodcut of the church is to be found in Munsell’s “Annals,” Vol. 
IX, facing p. 210. A photograph of the lower part of the building also exists. The 
photograph shows the three entrance doors with semi-circular arched heads and the 
entrance bay crowned by a triangular pediment. The woodcut shows the doors with 
flat lintels and the bay crowned by a panelled battlement. Unfortunately the photo- 
graph, which must have been taken just before the church was demolished, does not 
show the upper part of the building. 
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Hooker however nowhere appears in the Church records as a member 
of the Congregation. 

The building which he designed outlived him only twenty-nine 
years. By 1865 it had become too small to satisfy the needs of the 
Congregation and on July 24, 1865, its demolition was begun.* It was 
known in its day as the Church of the Holy Shingles because of the 
relatively large number of rich lumbermen who made it their place 


of worship. 
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CLINTON AND WASHINGTON MARKETS, 
ALBANY, 1829 


The first market house in Albany of which we have graphic record 
was built in 1731, in the middle of Market Street* a little south of the 
line of Maiden Lane. It is this building that is shown in the Eights 
paintings and in the numerous pictures that are more or less copies 
of these paintings. In 1807 it was taken down and rebuilt on a “lot 
lately purchased for the purpose situate between luthert and beaver 
Streets” a short distance west of South Pearl Street.{* After its trans- 


* Now Broadway. 

+ Now Howard Street. 

{ Then Washington Street. Munsell says, in his Manual of the First Lutheran 
Church of 1871, p. 65, footnote, that the lot to which the old Market was trans- 
ferred was leased. Whether leased or purchased the lot was obtained by the City 
from the First Lutheran Church. Munsell also states in the same Manual, p. 65, 
footnote, that a portion of the old Market was standing in 1871 and formed the 
south west corner of Howard and William Streets. As re-erected it lay along what 
is now the west side of William Street, between Howard and Beaver Streets, the 
fragment remaining in 1871 being its northern end. 
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fer to its new site it was known as the South Market or Fly* Market 
and the area between it and South Pearl Street was known as Fly 
Market Square. 

In the same year that this first Market building was relocated the 
City erected a second Market house on the north range of Columbia 
Street near the present Broadway.” This second building was some- 
times referred to as the Columbia Street Market, sometimes as the 
North Market and sometimes, until as late as 1829, as the Washing- 
ton Market. In 1829 it was officially named La Fayette Market by 
the Common Council and the name Washington Market was given 
to a new Market and Office building at South Pearl and Howard 
Streets.’ In 1829 the Common Council proposed to enlarge the Co- 
lumbia Street building in accordance with plans drawn by Hooker* 
and undertook also the construction of two entirely new market 
houses from plans by the same architect. These two new buildings 
were officially designated by the Common Council as Clinton and 
Washington Markets,’ but soon came to be spoken of as South and 
Centre Markets. 

The original resolution of the Council’ authorizing the construc- 
tion of these new buildings and the renovation of the old one on Co- 


lumbia Street is as follows: 


“Resolved that the Lots fronting on Fly Market Square as laid 
down on a Map thereof made by Philip Hookerf be sold by Public 


* “Fly” is probably a corruption of the Dutch word, Vlie, meaning Marsh. 

{ This map is still on file at the City Engineer’s Office. It is numbered 154 and 
is inscribed by Hooker as follows: “A Map of the Fly Market Ground laid out into 
Seven Building lots. The Market to be Erected along & fronting South Pearl Street. 
79 feet in length, having 10 stalls. When M! Scovils lease shall have expired 37 
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Auction on the first Monday of September next, and that from the 
avails of the sale of said Lots there be appropriated a sum not exceed- 
ing three thousand five hundred Dollars for the erection of a new 
Market & offices in South Pearl Street pursuant to the plan drawn 
by Mt Hooker, that from the residue of such avails there be appro- 
priated one thousand four hundred Dollars for the erection of a Mar- 
ket at the watering place in the fourth ward pursuant to the plan 
drawn by Mt Hooker and that a sufficient sum be appropriated from 
said avails for the repairs and improvements of the Washington* 
Market and the appropriation for that purpose be not less than Five 
hundred or more than One thousand Dollars.—” 


But the Council does not appear to have acted immediately on this 
resolution, for seven months later, on December 29, 1828, they di- 
rected the Market Committee “to procure plans of a Market to be 
erected on the site purchased from the Lutheran Church,t and at the 


Watering placet with an estimate of the expence of said erections.” 


feet may be added, containing six stal!s. Making in all sixteen stalls & scales to each 
over which May be 4 or 5 Rooms for offices. 
Surveyed 20th April 1827 
by P. Hooker City Surveyor 
: by order” 

This map shows the site of the Fly Market on the south west corner of Howard 
and William Streets laid out into building lots. It shows also that the area between 
South Pearl St., Howard St., William St., and Beaver St. contained a vegetable 
market along Howard Street, a hay market in the centre and two buildings (one 
presumably Mr. Scovil’s) on the north-west corner of South Pearl and Beaver 
Streets. It shows also that Hocker’s original proposal was to build the new market 
house along South Pearl St. with its northern end on Howard St. and its south- 
ern end on the site of the more northerly of the two buildings on Pearl and Beaver 
Streets. As actually built the new market house lay along Howard St. from Pearl 
St. to William St., with its main entrance facing south. See maps of the City made 
between 1830 and 1864; also, report of A. C. C. Market Committee of Feb. 9, 1829, 
quoted in these notes. 

* The Columbia Street Market. 

+ Munsell, in the Manual of the Lutheran Church, p. 65, says the purchase was 
effected in 1816 and that the site was bounded “On the east by South Pearl, late 
Washington Street; on the south by the Rutten kil; on the west by a small run of 
water called Fort Killitie; and on the north by Howard, late Lutheran street.” 
Within this area stood the old Fly Market along the west side of William St., as 
already stated. 

t The site of Clinton Market is shown on Carpenter’s Map of 1845, in the office 
of the City Engineer, to have been on the water front south east of the eastern end 
of Pruyn Street (then Denniston Street). 
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In response to this resolution the Market Committee submitted soon 
afterward: 


“Ts A plan of a Market House to be erected on South Pear] and 
Howard Streets to contain a Basement with four Rooms to let for 
Stores and eleven Rooms for the use of the Butchers and Vegetables, 
the floor intended for the Sale of Meats and Vegetables to be divided 
into two parts, one part for the Butchers and one part for the sale of 
Vegetables. The second story to be divided into suitable Rooms for 
the use of the Police and Justices’ Courts, for the Overseer of the 
poor, Superintendents, and other Offices and all on a scale sufficiently 
large to accomodate the City for a population much more numerous 
than at present,* the said Market . . . intended to be built of Stone 
and Brick one hundred and twenty six feet in length by thirty six 
feet in Breadth, extending from the West side of South Pearl Street 
westerly along the South side of Howard Street to a Street lately 
declared opened by the Common Council.t Estimated expence $7000. 


2¢ A plan of a Market House to be erected on the site formerly 
used as a Watering place, this Market to be built with Stone Cellar 
underneath divided into five Rooms either for Stores or the use of the 
Butchers and Vegetables, the dimensions 78 feet by 22 feet with a 
wing for a Fish Market estimated expence about two thousand Dol- 
lars. 

34 A plan of an addition to the North Market erected on the east 
end of the present Market for the purpose of retailing Fish, to be 
built on a Stone foundation without Cellars, dimensions 22 by 22 feet 
estimated Cost five hundred Dollars.’ 


Regarding the above the Committee expressed itself as follows: 


“Your Committee . . . have no hesitation in recommending that 
the Plans for the erection of the Market at the corner of South Pearl 
and Howard Streets, the Market at the old Watering place, and the 
addition to the North Market as made by Philip Hooker . . . be 
adopted.—’* 


The project for building the two new Markets and repairing the 
one on Columbia Street involved the sale of the Fly Market site as 


* The population of Albany in 1830 was 24,172. 
+ The present William Street. 
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already indicated. This of course necessitated the demolition of the 
old building and the sale of the materials of which it was composed. 
In this connection the Committee reported that “the Materials of the 
old Market” would “as stated by Mt Hooker be worth to the Con- 
tractor who builds the new one about four or five hundred Dollars.”° 
By way of conclusion the Committee submitted the following draft 


of a resolution: 


“Resolved that the Market Committee be authorized to advertise 
for sealed proposals until [left blank] day of [left blank] for the 
building the Market House corner of South Pearl and Howard 
Streets agreeably to the plan and for the building at the Watering 
place, And also for the erection of an addition to the Columbia Street 
Market, the Contractor or Contractors to be governed by the speci- 
fication and under the direction of Philip Hooker or such other person 
as may be appointed for that purpose.””° 


After some further discussion the above resolution was passed by 
the Council in a slightly modified form, on February 20, 1829." On 
the 16th of March, following, the Council “Resolved that the At- 
torney to the* Board draw a Contract between Vanderlip & Huxley 
and the* Board for the erection of a new Market at the watering place 
agreeable to the plan & specifications drawn by Philip Hooker for 
the sum of one thousand four hundred and ninety three Dollars, to be 
submitted to the* Board for their approval.””” The contract as drawn 
was approved on March 30,” but was subsequently ordered cancelled 
in favor of a second agreement with the same contractors. This sec- 
ond agreement was based upon a new set of plans and specifications 
making provision for a second story. These new plans and specifica- 
tions were made by Hooker. ‘The total expenditure involved was not 


* “this” in the original. 
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to exceed $2,404.% This revised agreement was approved June 22, 
1829." 

Just when the contract for erecting the new Market and Office 
building at South Pearl and Howard Streets was approved and 
signed is not indicated in the Council Minutes. From a minute of 
June 8,"° it appears that work on the building was already begun and 
that the contractor was Lewis Farnham. It appears also from the 
same minute that the erection of the building was being carried on 
under Hooker’s supervision.’ The contract price of the building was 
$6,945, not including extras, which on July 6, 1829, amounted to 
$346.51.*° 

The two new buildings were ready for occupancy on the Ist of 
October, 1829,” but the alterations and additions to the North (i.e. 
the Columbia Street or La Fayette) Market were not put through 
until the beginning of the following year.” 

As stated elsewhere,* Hooker, in 1831, had his Surveyor’s office 
in one of the second story rooms of the South Pearl and Howard 
Street building. On January 23, 1832, he resigned his Surveyorship, 
but received permission to continue in occupancy of the Surveyor’s 
office until not later than May 1, 1832.” 

The Clinton Market was removed in 1841,1** but the demolition of 


the Washington Market (Centre Market) was not begun until July 


7, 1864." 
REFERENCES 
1. Albany Common Council, Manuscript Minutes, June 8, July 20, August 
24, September 21, September 28, 1807; April 24, 1809; August 27, 
1810; July 31, 1815. 
* See Notes on Hooker’s Life. 


+ As the site of the Clinton Market is shown on Carpenter’s map of 1845, the 
date 1841 may be too early for the demolition of the building. 
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2. Ditto, March 2, March 9, July 20, August 3, August 17, September 14, 
November 9, 1807; May 9, 1808. 

3. Ditto, February 20, 1829. 

4. Ditto, February 9 and February 20, 1829. 

5. Ditto, February 20, 1829. 

6. Ditto, May 29, 1828. 

7. Ditto, February 9, 1829. 

8. Ditto. 

9. Ditto. 

10. Ditto. 

11. Ditto, February 20, 1829. 

12. Ditto, March 16, 1829. 

13. Ditto, March 30, 1829. 

14. Ditto, May 27, 1829. 

15. Ditto, June 22, 1829. 

16. Ditto, June 8, 1829. 

17. Ditto. 

18. Ditto, July 6, 1829. 

19. Ditto, August 31 and September 14, 1829. 

20. Ditto, November 3, December 28, 1829; January 25, March 22, 1830. 

21. Ditto, January 23, 1832. 

22. From an undated leaf of an old almanac. 

23. Collections on the History of Albany, Vol. IV, 1871, p- 25. 


SL MARY Ss CHURGH, ALBANY, 
SECOND BUILDING, 1829 


The first St. Mary’s Church was built on the northwest corner of 
Pine and Chapel Streets, facing Pine Street,’ that is to say, on the 
easterly part of the site of the present building.* The corner stone of 


the second building was laid on October 12, 1829.” It was located 


* The writer is indebted to a friend for the following letter from her twelve 

year old son. The “wonderful church” is the present St. Mary’s: 
“Sunday 
Dear Mum—a dear Mum; 
I hope this letter reaches you sometime though I doubt if it ever will. 
Today we went to church and heard a boring sermon. I will pretty surely in short I 
will come home Wednesday. 

I am liveing in a little house with no electricity. It is rather fun. I expect to go 
fishing tomorrow and also up in the mountains with Erv. We stopped at Albany for 
a couple of hours as we were coming down I am crazy about it. It has one perfectly 
wonderful church (the best I have seen in America). A very good copy of 14th cen- 
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substantially on the site of the older building facing Chapel Street, 
although the contract for its erection gives its site for some unac- 
countable reason as “the south east corner of Pine and Chappel 
streets. * 

Regarding Hooker’s connection with the building, the Minutes 
of the Church Trustees and the Contract with the builder give us 


definite information. To quote from the former: 


“Feb. 25, 1829. . . . Resolved that Mr. Morange be & is hereby 
appointed to call on Mt. Hooker, & request of him to loan any plans 
which he may have for the inspection of the trustees also to ascertain 
from him the difference of cost between a stone or a Brick Marbled 
Church.” 


“May 19, 1829 . . . resolved that Mr. Morange, Mr. Duffan & 
Mr. Reynolds be a committee to inquire and obtain from Mr. Hooker 
a plan for building an addition to the church and the cost of the 
same.” 


Between May 19 and August 15 this idea of an addition was 
abandoned, for under the later date is the following minute: 


“The proposals to errect St. Mary’s church having been opened it 
appeared that Henery Peers proposal was the lowest being for the 
sum of ‘Ten thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars. Therefore re- 
solved that Henry Peers proposal be and is hereby accepted, provided 
he completes the two upper sections of the steeple. 

Resolved that Phillip Hooker Esq'™ be and is hereby appointed 
to superIntend the erection of St. Mary’s Church.” 


Besides the Minute Book the Church has in its possession the arti- 


cles of agreement and specification for building St. Mary’s Church. 


tury architecture, and also many old and beautiful houses (also the best I have seen 


eee e Luncheon is about to start and so I had better go and wash my hands. 


Love to all the family and kisses oy 

x XeX. Kisses Perey B. S.” 

* There is no “south east corner of Pine and Chappel Streets.” Pine Street does 
not continue beyond Chapel Street on the east. 
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These together comprise a single document and are dated September 


15, 1829. They read in part: 


“The body of the building shall be sixty-one by seventy-five feet, 
with a semi-circular Vestry of 23 feet projection according to the 
plans drawn by Mr. Philip Hooker, and a Portico and steps of 24 
feet projection. To be 31 feet 4 inches high from the top of the water 
table to the top of the cornice and ten feet six inches from the ground 
on Chapel Street to the top of the watertable. .. . Four Grecian 
columns, of the Dorie order, in front of bricks on a proper founda- 
tion of stone . . . 10 windows in the body of the building, . . . and 
nine windows in the vestry. ... A neat pulpit, Altar, railing &c 
around the Chancel, the pulpit stairs to have a Mahogany rail & balus- 
ters and mahogany caps to the chancel rail. Suitable turned columns 
with caps and bases of the Doric order to support the galleries and 
four of the Grecian Ionic in front of the orchestra, the breastwork of 
the Gallery to be framed in pannels and capped with a suitable Cor- 
nice. . . . The whole of the exterior to be stuccoed with good sharp 
sand and lime mortar in imitation of Portland Stone, including the 
portico, columns, cieling of the same &c. . . . And the said Henry 
Peers doth hereby covenant, contract, promise and agree to and with 
the said Trustees, that he will faithfully honestly and skilfully ob- 
tain and procure all the said materials herein above mentioned and 
intended by the Specification and plans made by . . . Philip Hooker. 
. . . And it is further mutually agreed by and between the said par- 
ties, that the said ‘Trustees may from time to time, make or direct to 
be made any alteration or improvement in the plans, specification or 
materials and if the said parties cannot agree upon the price or worth 
of such alteration or improvement, the subject matter shall be sub- 
mitted to Philip Hooker Esq! whose decision in the premises shall 
be final & conclusive. and his opinion, in case of disagreement be- 
tween the said parties, relative to the goodness or quality of any of the 
materials or relative to the goodness or style of workmanship shall 
also be conclusive and said parties shall govern themselves accord- 


ingly.” 
The Church also possesses Hooker’s final report on the erection 
of the building. It reads: 


“I hereby certify that I have examined and compared the work 
of St. Mary’s church with the specification for building the same, and 
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am of opinion, that the workmanship & materials generally are such 
as will satisfy the contract entered into by Mr. Peers for building said 
church 
He has submitted a bill of extras the charges for which appear to 
me to be reasonable. it was considered advisable to extend the pedes- 
tals at the ends of the front steps one foot beyond what was expressed 
in the specification—the expence of which at a fair estimate is .$18.— 
It appears by an accurate calculation which I have myself made, 
that there is in the foundation walls of the church, over & above what 
is Contemplated by the Contract 117 perches—which at $2 p" perch 
AMOUNTS tO" 5 gu) he es eee vee yee Seen eee 234.— 
The amount of his acctt for different items as will be seen by his 
bill, including painting the Steeple a third coat, & gilding the cross 
by Russell & Davis. : ..9 5234. 0, 6 284.20 
The mouldings in the ceiling which I understood that Mr. Barker 
was to have done for the sum of $100. I am informed by Mr. Reed 
who performed the work in an excellent style, that the labor & ma- 
terials cannot be afforded for less than 13 Cents p. foot which would 
arnt TO i hee ee ee 180.18 
Should the trustees & M* Peers disagree in opinion in relation to what 
is considered extra work, I should recommend that each party should 
appoint a Judicious & disinterested person to examine & decide be- 


tween them— P Tosten 
To the Trustees of | e 8th Sept™ 1830 


St. Mary’s Church | 


According to the receipt of Peers the final cost of the building 
including extras was $11,718.34. As this receipt is dated September 
15, 1830, the Church must have been completed before that date.* 
It had a life of only thirty-seven years, its demolition having been 
undertaken on the 19th of April, 1867.4 Four fais earlier, in August 
1863, the work of taking it down had been begun, but had been ar- 


rested for some reason after the removal of the porch on the east end.t 


* One atrocious picture of St. Mary’s exists. It is to be found in Vol. IX of 
Munsell’s “Annals”; facing p. 216, and has been several times reprinted. 

+ The writer is indebted for this information to a manuscript note of Joel Mun- 
sell’s now in the possession of Miss Grace Munsell of Albany. 
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REFERENCES 


Seventeen-ninety-seven. A Historical Sketch (Illustrated). St. Mary’s 
Parish, Albany, N. Y., p. 12. 

Ditto, p. 14. 

St. Mary’s Church, Manuscript Minutes of the Trustees. 

Collections on the History of Albany, Vol. III, p. 354. 
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CITY HALL, ALBANY, 1829 

From 1809 to 1832 the Mayor and Common Council of the City 
of Albany and also certain officials of Albany County had their offices 
in the State Capitol building on State Street just above its point of 
convergence with Washington Avenue.* On May 5, 1829, the Legis- 
lature passed an act appropriating $17,500 to buy the interest of the 
City and County in the State Capito! and the grounds immediately 
about it.’ Toward the end of the same month the City Council ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with a committee of the County Su- 
pervisors upon the question of accepting the Legislature’s offer” and 
a few days later appointed a second Committee headed by the Mayor 
and empowered “to contract for the site of a Building to be erected 
for City and County purposes and to procure and report a suitable 
plan for such building.—’”* 

The release to the State of the City and County interest in the 
Capitol and the selection and purchase of a site for the new Municipal 
and County Building were promptly effected. The site acquired was 
bought from St. Peter’s Church and fronted on Eagle Street between 
Pine Street and Maiden Lane. The same Committee that had selected 
this site was appointed by the Council to be a building committee and 


* See notes on the State Capitol building. 
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was authorized “to contract for materials and employ workmen and 
a general superintendent and such artists and artificers” as might 
seem necessary. It was resolved by the Council however, that plans 
and specifications for the building would have to be submitted to them 
for approval.* 

The members of the Building Committee were: The Mayor, the 
Recorder and Messrs. Staats, Wasson, Hart, Maher and Beck.’ On 
June 12, 1829, this Committee “agreed to offer a premium of $100. 
for the best plan of a City Hall & to publish the following adver- 


tisement. 


City Hall—$100 will be paid to the architect who may furnish a 
set of plans which shall be approved of by the Common Council for 
the City hall which is to be erected on the east side of the public 
square, between Maiden-lane and Pine-street. 

The ground in front is nearly level. Pine-Street has a descent of 
8 ft on 100 feet. 

The building is to consist of a high basement & 2 stories of pro- 
portionate height. Plans of each floor will be required, elevations in 
front & profile, and at least one section. 

The basement to be arranged for offices & convenient apartments 
for the keeper and his family, two rooms for the county clerk, one for 
the surrogate, & one for the sheriff. These offices should be fire proof. 
The first floor to contain rooms for the common council, chamber- 
lain’s office, mayor’s office, mayor’s court & jury room. 

The second floor to contain a spacious room for the circuit court, 
jury rooms, a room for the supervisors & grand as y, vestibules, halls, 
stairs & other necessary appendages. 

The general proportions will be determined by the taste & skill of 
the architect. The building is not to exceed 95 feet front, & from 80 
to 85 feet in depth; or, if an exact square of 90 feet = 
will lay out to the best advantage, that dimension may be adopted. It 
is proposed to face the basement with sandstone of good quality, & 
the decorative parts of the superstructure with marble. Plans, with 
descriptions, will be received until the 15th day of July next. 

John Townsend, Mayor’”® 
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T'wo weeks later the Committee issued the following emendatory 


advertisement: 


“City Hall—Architecture—Notice is hereby given to Architects 
intending to exhibit plans for the City Hall, to be erected in the City 
of Albany that in consequence of the purchase of another lot of 
ground* the dimensions of the front will not be confined to ‘ninety 
five feet.’ The late purchase opens a square, bounded by 3 streets, to 
wit: Eagle St. public squares on the N. W. extent of front 125 feet— 
Maiden Lane on the south, 133 feet—and Pine Street on the north, 
111 feet. The principal front on Eagle Street may extend 100 feet, 
more or less; leaving room for iron palisades, steps, &c. on Pine 
Street & Maiden Lane. The depth from front to rear, may be from 70 
to 80 feet, more or less, as may be required for the various apart- 
ments, described in former advertisements; the arrangement of which 
will be left to the designer. It may be proper to repeat, that the ground 
in front is nearly level; that Pine St. has a descent of 8 feet on 100 
feet, & Maiden Lane something less. 

The time for receiving plans, with descriptions, will be extended 
to the 20% of July next. 


John Townsend, Mayor’ 


Returning now to the Records of the Common Council we find 
the following minute dated July 23, 1829: 


“The Building Committee reported to the Board that they had 
received Plans & Elevations with specifications for the City Hall, 
from the following persons—which they submitted to the board viz 

from Messts Toron & Davis of New York 
“Mr Le Fevre 4 
“ “Rogers “ Boston 
“Edward Shaw - 
Peter Banner ‘ i 


“~~ George Rich “Water Vliet 
ee ee EL ector “Albany 
een Phe ooker 7 ¥ 
eas eigham ‘ i. 

co 'W. M. Brown % % 

se scobe ‘“ Montreal 


which several plans were taken into consideration by the Board, & 
the following resolution was offered by the Recorder & adopted viz 


* From N. S. Skinner, corner of Eagle St. and Maiden Lane. 
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‘Resolved that each member propose anyone or more of the plans 
submitted to the Board, which plans so proposed shall be submitted 
to a Committee to select & report at a future meeting of the Board 
out of such number such one as they are of opinion ought to be 
adopted & any plan which no member shall propose to be referred to 
such Committee shall be deemed to be rejected. Whereupon the plans 
proposed by the following Gentlemen were referred according to fore- 
going Resolution to wit. Mess's Le Fevre’s, Rogers, Rector’s, Hook- 
er’s, Higham’s and Scobe’s. 

Resolved that the said plans be referred to the Building Commit- 
tee to report an estimate or estimates of the expense of the same and 
their opinion thereon.’ ””” 


Four days later the Council referred two other sets of plans, one 
by a “Mr. Kutts” and one by a “Mr Vernon’’* to the Building Com- 
mittee’ and the day following the Committee resolved to “report for 
the sanction of the Common Council Hooker’s plan of elevation with 
Kutts’ Cupola.” The Committee resolved also to recommend “the 
equal division of the premium of $100. between Mr. P. Hooker of 


Albany & Mr. Kutts of Boston.’”’ The action taken by the Council 


* In a bundle of old documents pertaining to the erection of the Hooker City 
Hall found by the writer on the floor of the store room of the Richardson building 
is the following letter which explains why the Vernon plans arrived late: 


ARG: 
The Worshipful, 

The Mayor 
of the City of Albany. 
Sir 

Having been prevented by severe indisposition from prosecuting the duties of 
my profession—I now find it impossible to complete my drawings of the New City 
Hall by the time allotted in the Advertisement—viz—this day:—I have therefore 
written to entreat your kind intercession in my behalf with the other members of 
the Building Committee—in getting them to suspend their decission for a few days 
when my plan will be furnished—I am sorry to be compelled to ask any infringe- 
ment of their laws, but sickness is a thing over which we can have no control— 

Either of the Committee (should they feel disposed to side this way) may see 
the plan as far as it goes—and I believe it is sufficiently finished for them to judge 


ae f . a 
partially of its effect Waiting your reply 


Tam 
Woodstock Farm, Sir 
Albany. 20th July, Your most obt Ser‘ 
1829 Geo. Vernon” 
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on the Committee’s recommendation is set forth in the following 


minute: 


At a meeting of the Common Council held at the Capitol the 28th 
of July, 1829. 

The City Hall Building Committee reported for the sanction of 
the Board, Hooker’s plan of elevation, with Kutt’s Cupola for the 
City Hall, upon which the following resolution was offered by the 
Recorder and passed. 

“Resolved that the report of the Building Committee be accepted, 
to adopt Hooker’s elevation with the alteration of the upper windows 
with Kutt’s plan of Cupola and that the premium offered by the 
Board be divided between the two Architects.” 


All this is clear enough and requires no comment. The nature of 
the suggested alteration in the upper story windows is nowhere stated. 


One other minute of the Council deserves quotation: 


“At a meeting of the Common Council held at the Capitol Aug 3 
1829 

Resolved that the thanks of the Common Council be tendered to 
the several Artists who have furnished drawings and designs for the 
City Hall to be erected in this City all of which they consider greatly 
creditable to the talents and attainments of the Artists. Resolved that 

Artists 

the Clerk of the Board return* to the Arehiteets who may desire it 
such plans as have not been adopted.” 


The mention of the several competing architects as “artists” is a 


* This courteous resolution appears to have been rather carelessly observed. In 
the bundle of old documents referred to in the previous footnote is the following 
letter: 

Sir 

I take this opportunity to inform you that the Plans I sent you last July for a 
City Hall in Albany and were rejected, have not bin returned to me I have waited 
this Long expecting that they would be as is the Explanition, I requested they mite 
be sent Back by the Bearer Mr Washburn if not approved, The Plans are of some 
value to me, and I should be very much obliged to you, if you would do me the 
favor to sent them, or inform me how I can obtain them. 

Yours very Respectfully 
John Townsend Esq. Isaiah Rogers 
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novelty and seems to indicate a final differentiation in the public mind 
between the esthetic and constructive faculties. 

The corner stone of the building was laid on August 31, 1829. 
The following account of the ceremony is from The Daily Advertiser 


of September 1, 1829: 


“City Hall. The cornerstone of this edifice was laid yesterday, 
by John Townsend, Esq. the Mayor, in the presence of the Common 
Council, and a great concourse of citizens who had assembled to wit- 
ness this ceremony. 

The deep interest and the public spirited feeling which seems to 
pervade all classes of our inhabitants, in regard to the erection of this 
noble building, is highly creditable, and augurs well for the future 
prosperity of our ancient city. 

The Mayor, Recorder and members of the Common Council 
having met at the Capitol, proceeded with the architect, builder* and 
workmen, and a number of citizens in procession to the site of the 
building. A large stone having been excavated by the workmen and 
placed at the North East corner, according to established usage, a 
heavy leaden box was let into the opening, in which was placed the 
following as deposites for the benefit of future ages: 


1. Inscription on a massive plate of copper 


Ces Yee HeASi ale 
ERECTED FOR PUBLIC PURPOSES 
This Stone was laid by the Mayor, on the 
31st day of August, A.D. 1829. 


Also having engraved upon it the names of the Mayor, Recorder, 
members of the Common Council, with the names of the Architect and 
Master Builder. 

2. Charter of the City of Albany. 

3. Map of the City. 

4. List of the members of the Common Council, together with the 
City and county officers. 

5. Ordinances of the Common Council. 

6. City Directory, for 1829. 

7. Statutes of the Albany Academy. 


* Johnathan Lyman. 
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8. Report of the Trustees of the Albany Lancaster School. 
9. Charter of the Albany Institute. 
10. Daily Newspapers of the city, published this day. 
11. Almanacs for the years 1829 and 1830. 
12. Statistics of the State Bank of New York, in 1828. 
13. Specimens of engraved Bank Notes. 
14. Canal Medal, in a box made of wood brought from Erie in the 
first Canal Boat. 
15. Coins of the United States. 


The Leaden Box containing the deposites, was then closed and a 
heavy stone let down upon it. The Mayor, according to custom, then 
applied the plumb, square and level, and declared the whole ‘well 
laid, true and trusty.’ The Mayor then addressed the assembly. . . 

It is proper to mention, as indicative of the character and habits 
of the workmen employed at this building, that one of the customary 
ceremonies at the laying of a cornerstone, was dispensed with; and 
that too at the request of the workmen themselves, by a deputation of 
the master builders, Messrs. Lyman and Turner,* to the building 
committee. We allude to the usage of the distribution of money for 
the purposes of a treat to the workmen on such occasions. In this in- 
stance, the sober and temperate habits of the workmen, induced them 
voluntarily to state to the committee that they condemned the practice 
of the free use of ardent spirits, and they desired that this occasion 
might be taken to evince their views of the too frequent practice in 
this respect, particularly amongst the laboring classes. Of course the 
committee cheerfully acceeded to their request.” 


According to the original advertisement the basement of the build- 
ing was to have been of sandstone and the decorative parts of the 
superstructure were to have been of marble. But the Building Com- 


mittee later decided to have the basement made of marblet’? and 


* The Master Mason. He later threw up his job. His letter of resignation reads: 
“Mr J. Townsend Esq. Present 
Sir I wish you would inform the Building Committee of the City Hall that con- 
sidering myself imposed on by the Superintenden I have thought proper to leave 
the building John Turner Jr.” 

+ Among the papers in the store room of the existing City Hall is Hooker’s 
rough sketch for the marble required for the basement and ornamental stone work. 


As it gives certain measurements it is perhaps worth printing. It reads: “Rough 
Sketch of a Bill of Marble wanted for the intended City Hall. (City of Albany) 
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later still to have all of the front and ends of marble’ and the rear 
of brick marbleized.'* The sub-basement was made of blue stone.* 
The contracts for the stone work were all given to Elam Lynds, 
Superintendent of the State Prison at Mt. Pleasant (Sing Sing), 
N. Y.{ In the bundle of papers already mentioned as having been 
found by the writer in the storeroom of the present City Hall are 
some 50 letters eoueaantie the character and progress of the stone cut- 
ting. Most of the earlier correspondence is between Elam Lynds and 
Mayor Townsend and is reasonably amicable, but toward the end of 
1830 the Prison got a new Agent, Robert Wiltsie, and Albany got 
a new Mayor, Francis Bloodgood, and from this time on a new tone 


enters into the letters. The Agent becomes increasingly disobliging 


Plain ashler below the first floor in heavy courses from 12 to 1300 feet sup: with 
a sufficient number of headers to bind the work the upper edge of the last course 
—to have a wash of 2 to 2’ inches by way of watertable—Above which will be 12 
Courses of Chamfered Rustic—on three sides of the building. 14 inches high of 
suitable thickness. if built without headers the courses should [be] 5 & 10 inches 
alternately—if-with headers from 5 to 6 inches—this method has more strenght but 
does not appear quite so well— 

“A belt course all around the building—20 by 15 inches—having a fillet under- 
neath of 3 inches thick—a wash of 15 inches on the upper part—of—belt course, 
raised with a curve to the face of the wall thus 

| Hooker here includes a small section sketch of the belt course. | 

Bases to six Columns. 
6 plinths—5 feet square. 744 inches thick—mould- 
ing, 5 feet diameter 15 inches thick— 
may be made in two thicknesses 
24 Bases to pilasters 4 feet 4 inches 22 by 18 inches may be 
made in thicknesses if prefered 
6 Capitals to Columns 5 feet 6 by 4 feet 3in & 2 feet thick 
24 ditto to pilasters 4 feet 6—24 by 18 inches wrought 
with an Ovolo. fillets, abacus &c. 
Ovolo cut in egg & tongue— 

“Sundry window dressings pannels under windows, not settled on untill draw- 
ing shall be made and approved— 

“N. B. working plans accurately figured will be necessary for the person who 
shall prepare the work—” 

* Correspondence between Mayor Townsend and Elam Lynds. Letters of Aug. 
28 and Oct. 22, 1829. 

7 Ditto, Letters of Aug. 18, 1829, and Feb. 27, 1830. 
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Fic. 78. Miller House, Utica: Northeast Corner. 
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and evasive until the Mayor in the end has to appeal to Pierre Van 
Courtlandt, in his capacity as Inspector of the Prison, to compel ful- 
filment of the contract. As this later correspondence throws some light 


on Hooker’s artistic conscience it will bear quotation: 


[ Wiltsie to Townsend, December 7, 1830. ] 
. we shall find it very difficult to get your Columns out in 
longer pieces than 21% or 38 feet except the bottom pieces which we 
think we can give you about 7 or 8 feet long—we will give them all 
to you in as long pieces as possible but in order to make the com- 
pletion of the Job early in the Spring more certain it may be neces- 
sary to get out shorter stone than we otherwise would do. . . .” 


ee 


[ Wiltsie to Townsend, December 14, 1830. ] 
eIny only object in wanting to get the Columns in shorter 
pieces was to insure their getting done earlier in the spring than— 
we can possibly get them otherwise—. 


“cc 


On March 10, 1831, Mayor Bloodgood wrote inquiring when the 


columns would be ready. 


[ Wiltsie to Bloodgood, March 15, 1831.] 
. from the time I saw you in Albany until 2 weeks since we 
have not been able to work our quarries for large size stone. We are 
now getting out your Column stone quite fast and have no doubt 
will be able to have them all out and finished by 1st May next... .” 


ce 


[ Bloodgood to Wiltsie, March 26, 1831. | 
“.. . Iam requested to inform you, that the Base to the columns 
sent up, lack in diameter of the lower torus six inches—and that they 
will not answer—others must be got out as soon as possible and sent 
up with the least delay. . . .” 


[ Wiltsie to Bloodgood, March 29, 1831. | 
“Yours of 26th Inst is befor me we where aware that the lower 
part of the bases sent was a trifle deficient of the plans but it can 
make no possible difference wether that part of the base was a few 
inches longer or smaller as the top of the base whire the column com- 
mences is exactly right—These Stone where very difficult to get to 
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work any larger than those sent. Mr Joy (our master stone Cutter) 
will shortly be at Albany and satisfy you that the dificiency will not 
materially Injure them—I also understand from Mr Joy that Mr 
Hooker himself was at one time disposed to think the variation not 
material. but of late Mr Hooker is rather disposed to be captious 
where our Prison is concerned—I should very much regret to have 
any difficulty in the finishing the City Hall. but I am aware of the op- 
position of a certain class in Albany to all our operations and if they 
are listened to much difficulty may be expected. . . .” 


The effect of such a communication upon an authoritative Mayor 
and a conscientious architect must have been trying. However they 


kept their tempers and their patience as the following letter shows: 


[ Bloodgood to Wiltsie, April 28, 1831. ] 
. . . I have before me your letter of the 29t of March last in 
answer to mine of the 26tt—wherein I stated to you—that the Base 
to the Columns of the lower torus, lack in diameter six inches, that 
the committee had determined they would not answer and that others 
must be got out as soon as possible & sent up with the least delay. .. . 
In your answer you state that Mr Joy (your master stone cutter) 
would shortly be at Albany and satisfy us that the deficiency in the 


ce 


Base &e will not materially injure them— .. . although a month has 
elapsed—we have not seen Mt Joy . . . this delay my dear Sir, keeps 
back the Building very much. . . .” 


Soon after writing this reply the Mayor seems to have sent a depu- 
tation of the Building Committee down the River to confer with the 
Prison Agent. Among the documents preserved at the present City 
Hall is one which reads: 


“Mr. Lansing & Mr. Wasson report that they have had an inter- 
view with Mr. Wiltsey the agent of the State Prison and have re- 
ceived from him the most gratifying assurances of a disposition to do 
all in his power, to fulfil as far as practicable, the Contract with the 
Board— 

Mr. Wiltsey has submitted to us two propositions— 

“1st To work out the columns in pieces of two and an half or three 
feet long and proposed thickness—or 
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“2nd To reduce the size of the columns from a diameter of Three 
feet eight inches (as now required by the Contract) to Three feet two 
inches and receive them in lengths of Five feet.” 


After considering the above propositions the Building Commit- 


tee replied as follows: 


[ Bloodgood to Wiltsie, May 18, 1831. ] 

“, .. The building Committee of the Albany City Hall cannot 
consent to reducing the dimensions of the blocks for the columns in 
front of said building, the architect has proposed an expedient, which 
it is considered will obviate the difficulties mentioned by Mr. Wiltsie 
which is this—let the whole length of the shaft of each column be in 
5—or not to exceed 6 pieces and each course subdivided into 3 pieces 
as above represented* let the shafts be plated and the joints in the 
centre of the plate, they will be put together in the building and 
cramped with Iron & lead, in this way they will be easier handled & 
quarried—the Committee will receive the Columns in the form pro- 
posed by Mr. Hooker provided they are wrought in the manner des- 
ignated in the above diagram and correctly fluted and diminished 
with a swell according to the drawing sent down with the model of 
the capitol they are to hold the diameter of 3 feet 8 inches 13 rd of 
their height, from thence fall off in a regular parabolic curve to 3 
feet 2 inches at the capitol—Instead of six weeks as proposed by Mr. 
Wiltsie the committee propose that he have seven weeks for the de- 
livery of the whole 

The Bases sent up will not answer they may do for some other 
building—let others be got out immediately & sent up together with 
the plinths which are 4 feet 10 inches Square and 7 inches thick. . . .” 


[ Wiltsie to Bloodgood, May 23, 1831. ] 
“| Yours of 18 Inst is before me proposing a plan for cut- 
ting the columns which from the difficulty of cutting flutes in 3 pieces 
and having them come together with any degree of exactness renders 


* Hooker’s diagram accompanying the letter shows a plan of a shaft something 
like: this :— 3 


aw 


In a letter from Pierre Van Courtland the length of the columns is given as 30 feet 
but whether this includes the capitals and bases is not made clear. 
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it Impossible for us to undertake the Job—-At present I cannot sug- 
gest any other plan by which you can have the Columns Immediately 
than by making them of smaller size or put them up of rough stone 
and make them of Imitation mable—having the baise and cap of 
marble—or another plan. put them as you propose each length in 3 
pieces and flute them when up—The fluting never was considered as 
any part of our Job—lI have stated to you before that every exer- 
tion has been made use of to get the stone required—but from the 
difficulty of getting large stone from our quarries have not been able 
to succeed— 

At same time I must confess that the course which has been 
pursued by your Committee and Architect of late has had an effect 
rather to discourage any further attempts in succeeding. now we all 
know that the baises for Instance was not exactly according to plan. 
at the same time they can be so altered by taking off the lower mem- 
ber and working that part on the plinth as never to be noticed by any 
other person than those who are determined to find fault. . . .” 


[ Bloodgood to Wiltsie, May 25, 1831. | 

“.. . yours of the 23¢ instant is received 

It was the intention of the Building Committee in making the 
last communication to relieve you from the difficulty in quarrying the 
stone of the size contemplated in the Contract. Your answer this 
morning received informs us that you cannot supply the stone in the 
manner suggested by our architect— 

Inasmuch therefore as the Architect refuses to reduce the size 
of the pillars the only alternative is to adopt the proposal made by 
you to Mess's Lansing & Wasson to procure the pillars in pieces of 
21% or 3 feet long on the required diameter. 

We will therefore speak definitely to you on this subject and sub- 
mit this proposition— 

You to furnish us with the pillars of the required length & diam- 
eter prepared according to contract in every respect except as to 
length which may be reduced to pieces not less than 3 or 21% feet long 
—provided the whole are finished & furnished within eight weeks 
from, thisdatege ses 


[ Wiltsie to Bloodgood, June 3, 1831. | 
“.. . yours of the 24th ult. was received during my absence—in 
which you proposed taking the pieces for Columns of shorter dimen- 
sions than originally agreed on—You also request a definite reply on 
my part, as this reply must depend entirely on circumstances that 
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Prom a photograph by Frey. 


Fic. 80. Miller House, Utica: Doorway between Front Salon and Main Entrance Hall. 
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cannot be contraul4 or changed in any way I can only say that every 
exertion on my part shall be made use of to get the stone as you re- 
quire them and within the time. .. .” 


It appears from the above that Hooker refused absolutely to re- 
duce the diameter of his columns and that he made every effort to 
get them in lengths greater than 214 to 3 feet. The stone for the col- 
umns were not received until June, 1832.* It is not evident from the 
photographs of the building whether the diameter of the columns was 
reduced, or whether the length of the sections was reduced. As erected 
the columns were without flutings and the language of Wiltsie’s letter 
of May 23, 1831, indicates that this was in accordance with Hooker’s 
original intention. 

The building “was so far complete in June 1831 as to allow the 
removal thereto of the County and City offices.”*” The Common Coun- 
cil held its first meeting there on July 25 of the same year and dur- 
ing the following November the first Court convened."* The total 
cost of the erection exclusive of furniture was $89,302.57, toward the 
payment of which the State contributed $17,500 and the County 
$15,000, the remainder being paid by the City.” 

In the account book of the Building Committee, now in the State 


Library, are the following scattered entries: 


“1829 Sept 26 To cash paid John Kuts plan of City Hall.. $50.” 
“1829 Oct 19 To cash paid Philip Hooker plan.......... $50.” 
“1830 May 21 154 To cash paid Philip Hooker... . $50.” 
“1830 June 14 178 To cash paid Philip Hooker architect. . $50.” 
“1830 August 21 195 To cash paid Philip Hooker plans ee $25.” 
“1831 Feb 8 272 To cash paid Philip Hooker 

Plans, expenses, & specifications. . $97.50” 
“84 August 17 1882 P Hooker Plans &................ $69.25” 


* Letter from Wiltsie to Townsend, May 25, 1832. 
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For a building so solidly constructed the City Hall had a com- 


paratively short life, being gutted by fire on the 10th of February, 


1880, and subsequently demolished. 
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THE MILLER HOUSE, UTICA, 1830 


Judge Morris S. Miller, a son of Dr. Matthias Burnett Miller of 


Long Island, was valedictorian of the class of 1798 at Union Col- 


lege. Later he studied law, became private Secretary to Governor 


Jay, and finally settled in Utica in 1806. Before his death, which 


occurred in 1824, he “had made preparations to build at the head of 


John Street, had put out the shrubbery and shade trees, and had 


erected a wall in front of the site where his son, Rutger B. Miller, 
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erected in 1830 the fine stone mansion which now [1878] forms the 
central building of the Rutger place.”? 

Regarding this house and its architect we have some documen- 
tary record. Mrs. Rutger B. Miller has left a memorandum, which 
her niece, Mrs. Charles S. Fairchild, has been good enough to com- 
municate to the writer. The memorandum reads: “the plan of the 
Miller house was drawn by a Mr. Hooker of Poughkeepsie consid- 
ered the best architect of that day—in justice to him it must be said 


the plan was not strictly followed. At Mrs. Miller’s suggestion the 


hall was made much wider—a great improvement to interior but not 
to exterior, the house not being proportioned in height. . . . It was 
occupied in 1830.” 

Mrs. Miller’s statement that the architect of her husband’s house 
came from Poughkeepsie may reasonably be regarded as an error. 
“The best architect of that day,” west of the seaboard, was, unques- 
tionably, in the opinion of the majority, a man named Hooker, who 
lived in Albany. That Hooker was known by reputation to the Mil- 
lers seems certain. The elder Miller’s attendance at Union in 1798, 
his association by marriage with Albany, and his membership in 'Trin- 
ity Church, Utica, all brought him among people to whom Hooker 
was well known. 

By way. of further corroboration we need only to turn to the house 
itself. In the interior much of the original decorative wood and plas- 
ter work remains and, as the photographs show, is similar in its bold- 
ness, refinement, and arrangement to the corresponding work in the 
Albany Academy and Hyde Hall. Like the latter building the Miller 
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house has an extremely narrow front door with windows on either 
side opening into the hall and a high rectangular light above the lintel. 
On the outside the house originally had a balustrade above the main 
cornice and a second balustrade above the deck. It was, moreover, with- 
out the clumsy porch which at present (1927) disfigures it, and with- 
out the wing on the east which was added after Nicholas EK. Kernan 
bought the house from the widow of Roscoe Conkling in 1894. The 
dormers and tops of the chimneys are also modern. In her book on 
old Utica, Miss Blandina Miller states that the house was originally 
“surrounded on each side by two small Grecian temple buildings, ie. 
a low pediment and pillars; the one on the west was the office, and 
that on the east served for the gardener’s and coachman’s house, and 
ran back to the wood house and stable. These houses were connected 
with the main house by the upper piazza, which extended across the 
carriage drives to the roof and gave something the effect of a huge 
bird.”” From the picture which illustrates Miss Miller’s description 
it appears that “the upper piazza” was a small ridge roof which ran 
from the main building at about the level of the floor of the second 
story to the roof of each out-building. 

The Miller house has recently been bought by Francis K. Kernan 
and is now (September, 1928) being reconditioned. The requirements 
of the new owner will probably involve the removal of the beautiful 


doorway between the two salons. (See Fig. 82.) 
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Fic. 84. Miller House, Utica: South Window in Rear Salon. 
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HYDE HALL, OTSEGO COUNTY, N. Y., c. 1811-1833 


“George Clarke Esq., who, in various official stations was for al- 
most half a century connected with the colonial government of New 
York was an Englishman by birth. “His uncle, Mr. Blaithwait, pro- 
cured the Secretaryship of the colony for him early in the reign of 
Queen Anne. . . .’ He successively held the offices of secretary, clerk 
of the council, counselor, and lieutenant-governor; and from his offi- 
cial position he had every opportunity of enriching himself by ob- 
taining grants and patents of land which, from his knowledge of the 
colony he was enabled to choose in the most advantageous locations. 
. . . His lady was a Hyde, a woman of fine accomplishments, and 
a distant relation of that branch of the Clarendon family. She died in 
New York. Mr. Clarke returned to England in 1745, with acquisi- 
tions estimated at one hundred thousand pounds. He purchased an 
estate in Cheshire, where he died about the year 1761. George Clarke, 
his grandson, and the heir to his estates, after a residence in America 
of about 35 years, died at Otsego, about, the year 1835. His eldest 
son, George Hyde Clarke, with his young wife, was lost in the ship 
Albion, wrecked on the coast of Ireland, in the summer of 1820, 
on his passage from New York to England. His second son then re- 
turned to England, and entered into possession of the fortune of his 
father’s estates situated in that country. By the vast increase in price 
of his American lands, Mr. Clarke’s estates in this country became 
of princely value before his death. They are inherited by his youngest 
son, George Clarke Esq., who now [1843] resides in the noble man- 
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sion erected by his father a few years before his decease, upon the 
margin of Otsego Lake.””* 

The foregoing statement of the circumstances of the Clarke fam- 
ily in the eighteenth century explains the existence of Hyde Hall. 
Had they not been accustomed to the life of the English gentry it 
would be difficult to account for the attempt by George Clarke, the 
grandson, to approximate a great country house on the edge of the 
wilderness. As it was, that he should attempt to do so was natural, 
indeed almost inevitable. Hyde Hall was not an alien imitation of 
English country life, but the result of an Englishman’s desire to go 
on living in the country of his adoption as he had lived in England. 

The house, which stands on the northeast shore of Otsego Lake, 
is of three different dates. The oldest portion to the northeast is of 
brick and is without architectural pretensions. It was probably built 
about 1800. The newer portion to the west and southwest and the still 
newer portion to the southeast are given the approximate dates, 1811 
and 1833, by Lawrence White, who has studied Hooker’s plans for 
the building. Mr. White states that Hooker devised two alternative 
schemes for the 1833 addition, “one showing two stories and one show- 
ing one story in the upper portion.” The second of these two schemes 
was adopted, greatly to the advantage of the interior, as it permitted 
the installation of the fine cove ceilings to right and left of the en- 
trance hall. The effect upon the exterior seems to the writer to have 
been less fortunate. In spite of Hooker’s effort to give variety to the 
upper surface of the facade, the balance of the design seems to be 
overweighted by the windows. It should be noted that both the en- 
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From a photograph by Stephen Schreiber, Jr. 


Fic. 89. Hyde Hall: Main Entrance. 
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tablature of Hyde Hall and that of the Albany City Hall were con- 
structed of stone, and that Hooker differentiated the several elements 
of each by employing rectangular courses of stone of varying widths 
and projections. There is not a curved moulding in either entablature. 
The writer lacks the erudition to determine whether this manner of 
designing entablatures was characteristic of the period, or whether it 
was peculiar to Hooker. It seems likely that the latter employed it 
only where stone construction was involved, and because of its rela- 
tive cheapness and simplicity of manufacture. At any rate, the cor- 
nice of the Miller House which dates from the same period, but which 
is of wood, displays curved mouldings. 

The difficulty which Hooker experienced in the case of the City 
Hall in getting the sections of his columns of a proper length seems 
to have recurred with a vengeance at Hyde Hall. The effect of the 
nicely proportioned portico with its attic and beautiful balcony rail- 
ing is marred by the division of each of the four columns into four- 
teen lozenge-like pieces exclusive of the capital. That this demon- 
stration of incapacity by the local quarrymen must have distressed 
Hooker we may infer from our reading of the Wiltsie-Bloodgood 
correspondence in the notes on the City Hall. 'To make matters worse 
the effect of the weather has been to darken the surfaces of the col- 
umns at the intersections of their several parts, thus emphasizing the 
joints and confusing the transitions from light to shade which indi- 
cate the curvature with numerous blends and contrasts of light and 
dark that are due entirely to greater or lesser amounts of pigment. 

The high narrow front door of Hyde Hall, with the high narrow 
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window on each side of it, is similar to the entrance arrangement of 
the Miller House, and appears to have been characteristic of Hooker 
in his last phase. Another characteristic of this phase was the triple 
rectangular window; still another, the more obtuse pediment over 
porticos and openings. Obviously the Greek Revival influenced him 
slightly toward the end, although it never brought him to the point 


of reproducing the facades of ancient temples. 


The exterior of the older, or 1811, portion of Hyde Hall deserves 
mention. With ‘its little oval windows, its quaint piazza, its unusual 
arrangement of the masses, and its suggestion everywhere of inter- 
secting planes it combines intimacy and sculptural effect. Taken alto- 
gether it is perhaps more successful than the more pretentious addi- 
tion of 1833. But this applies to the exterior only. 

Within, the newer part has to show two of the finest rooms con- 
structed in a private house in America before 1840. These two rooms, 
the State Dining Room and the Salon, lying to the right and left of 
the entrance hall respectively, owe much of their effect to their height 
and their magnificent plaster ceilings. The latter resemble each other 
closely in form, but the frieze of the Dining Room ceiling has been 
lost. That of the Salon was restored years ago at the instance of 
Stanford White, who found the old mould on the premises. In shape 
these two ceilings recall the ceiling designed by Inigo Jones for the 
Double Cube Room at Wilton, but they have been mercifully spared 
pictorial embellishment by third rate decorators. The coves and the 
major portions of each of the ovals have been left smooth and give 
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the bold ornamental work a relief and structural foundation which 
it would not otherwise have. The design for the frieze in the Salon is 
to be found in the second edition of The American Builder’s Com- 
panion, by Asher Benjamin.’ Hooker’s tendency to give scale and 
projection to his ornament has been commented on elsewhere. It re- 
mains to be said here that the two ceilings at Hyde Hall are perfect 
examples of it. 

The writer regrets that on the occasion of his visit to the build- 
ing, in late autumn, he was unable to find time to photograph the 
State Dining Room, or to make a sketch plan of the ground floor, 
which would sufficiently indicate all its complications. The house is 
built around a court, shown in the illustration of the window of the 
family dining room. On the court side of the Salon, the main en- 
trance hall, and part of the State Dining Room is a narrow corridor 
which connects at its southwesterly end with the 1811 wing and at its 
northeasterly end with the main staircase, which is carried up in a 
bay of curved plan that projects into the court. Between the staircase 
and the main entrance hall is a wall containing the chimney that heats 
the room in the attic. The staircase is, therefore, completely screened 
from the entrance hall and is reached from the latter by a door to the 
left. 

In the 1811 wing is a small chapel and some simple but attractive 
wood work, but nothing to compare with the two great rooms in the 
1833 addition. 

The evidence that Hooker designed this addition is absolutely 
conclusive. George Hyde Clarke, the present owner, has in his pos- 
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session an elevation of the facade signed in ink in the architect’s hat ne 
writing, “Ph. Hooker.” me ; "<4 


REFERENCES 


1. The Life and Times of Sir William J ohnson, Bart. Vol [rp: 77, foot note. 
2. The American Builder’s Companion, 2nd edition, 1811, plate 29. | 


NOTES ON THE BUILDINGS WHICH MAY HAVE 
BEEN DESIGNED BY HOOKER 


EAGLE TAVERN, ALBANY, ABOUT 1806 


MUNSELL says that “Mr. Gregory became the proprietor of the 
Eagle 'Tavern, on the corner of Court and Hamilton Streets it is 
thought as early as 1806.”' This fixes the date of the design as ante- 
cedent to 1806. There is nothing to connect Hooker with the build- 
ing except the fact that he drew the picture from which Mr. Gregory 
made his copper plate engraving. The Tavern was burned in the great 


fire of 1848.” 
REFERENCES 


1. Random Recollections of Albany, Third Edition, 1866, p. 82, note. 
2. Ditto, Legend on engraving facing p. 82. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ALBANY, 1813 


A tradition exists in Albany to the effect that the Second Pres- 
byterian Church was designed by Hooker. The appearance of the 
building accorded with the tradition, but documentary confirmation 
is wanting. 

The early records of the Church are incomplete. The first minute 
book of the Trustees makes no reference of any kind to either a plan 
for the building or an architect. There are resolutions recorded allow- 
ing money to pay for the site, money to place on the corner-stone,” 
money for cut stone and its cartage,*’ money for timber,* money for 
the “services rendered in the building of the church since its com- 
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mencement” by Elisha Putnam,’ and so on. ‘There is also on the in- 
side of the cover of the book, a statement of the cost of the building, 
compiled in 1844. According to this statement the site cost $8,038 and 
the construction $59,156. 

Among the loose documents in the church chest is a paper rela- 
tive to a legal controversy involving the original survey of the build- 
ing site. Among the witnesses listed is Elisha Putnam, “who,” ac- 
cording to the description given, “had the superintendence of the 
building” and “was present when the ground for the church was 
staked off.” Putnam’s connection with the edifice is thus clarified. He 
superintended its construction, just as he superintended the construc- 
tion of the South Dutch Church; but we know that he did not design 
the South Church and it is probable that he did not design the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian. Who did? As already stated tradition maintains 
that it was Hooker. In this case the writer agrees with tradition. 
There is in the contract drawn in 1828 for building the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church from designs by Hooker a provision that the 
galleries “be finished similar to those in the Second Presbyterian 


Church in relation to seating front and support” with the exception 


that the supporting columns are to be “Grecian Doric fluted instead 
of Ionic.” It would have been more natural for Hooker in drawing 
up the specification to have based it on a church built from his own 
design than on a church done from the design of someone else. But 
unfortunately for this argument the congregation of the Fourth 
Church were seceders from the Second, and in the nature of things 


the Second Church Building must have been the standard of ecclesias- 
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tical architecture for a majority of the seceders. About all the quota- 
tion from the Fourth Church contract does show definitely is that the 
iron columns which supported the gallery of the Second Church in 
1918 were substitutions for classic columns of the Ionic order. 

In general the exterior features of the Second Presbyterian re- 
sembled those of the churches known to be by Hooker. There was the 
same slightly projecting tower and clock; the same naive piling of 
sections one on top of another without transitional features in order 
to make the steeple; the same delightful detail in the cornices and 
capitals. The capitals of the Ionic columns in the first section of the 
steeple were very characteristic of Hooker in that they had, in the 
space below the abacus, the plump, inverted flower he was so fond of 
using and which he probably copied from the eastern portico of St. 
Paul’s Chapel, N. Y. This flower appeared in all his exterior angle 
capitals of the Ionic order, excepting those in the second section of 
the Hamilton College Chapel.* So fond was he of this beautiful deco- 
rative feature that he used it even on the Corinthian capitals of the 
Academy belfry. Inasmuch as the flower appeared, too, on the Corin- 
thian capitals of the Second Presbyterian it is difficult not to believe 
that the building was by Hooker.t Another feature which the Corin- 
thian capitals of the Second Presbyterian possessed in common with 


capitals of the same order admittedly designed by Hookert was a 


* See notes on the Albany Academy, final paragraph. me 

{ The resemblance between the Corinthian order used on the Academy Building 
and the Corinthian order used on the upper section of the Second Presbyterian 
Steeple is very close. So close that it is hard to believe they are not by the same 


itect. 
Sec. the gallery columns of the South Dutch Church, the belfry columns and 


the chapel pilasters of the Academy. 
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hole bored at the junction line of each pair of volutes. The pilasters 
in the big room in the Academy have as many as three of these holes 
between each pair of volutes. The practice of boring capitals in this 
way was not peculiar to Hooker, but it was certainly characteristic 
and as such should be given some weight in determining his responsi- 
bility for the design. 

The steeple of the Second Presbyterian used to remind the writer 
of the steeple on the Park Street Church, Boston. The latter was a 
section higher and suggested perpendicular movement upward more 
successfully, but the former was more compact and finely modelled. 
The writer has seen no other early American steeple to compare with 
the steeple of the Albany church in sculptural quality. Not only its 
fundamental planes, but the delicate rhythmical forms of its cornices 
and even the shapes of its mouldings were indicated with masterly sim- 
plicity and being intrinsically beautiful made a profound and joyful 
appeal to the tactile sense. 

The corner-stone of the Second Church Building was laid on the 
11th of October, 1813,° and the structure completed during the sum- 


7 


mer of 1815.‘ In 1830 the lecture room on Lodge and Pine Streets 
was added,* and in 1846 the interior of the church itself was given “a 
more modern form.’ It was probably at this time that the Ionic col- 
umns supporting the galleries were removed. 

The metal codfish and pumpkin, magnificently modelled in the — 
round, that formed the chief motives of the weather vane, were said 
to have been emblematic of Massachusetts and Connecticut respec-_ 


tively, and to have been originally put in place as an assertion of the 
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From a photograph by Stephen Schreiber, Jr. 
Fic. 95. Second Presbyterian Church, Albany: Lodge Street Entrance. 
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growing predominance of the New England immigrants in Albany 
over the native Dutch.’ The building was used as a church for the 
last time on November 28, 1918, and has since been transformed into 
a theatre. Its weather vane has been removed to the belfry of the 
Academy, where it seems disproportionately large because of its 


greater proximity to the observer. 


REFERENCES 


1. Second Presbyterian Church of Albany, Manuscript Minutes of the Trus- 
tees, August 23, 1813. 

2. Ditto, October 11, 1813. 

3. Ditto, November 22, December 27, 1813; January 21, March 16, April 
14, 1814. 


4. Ditto, February 21, 1814. 

5. Ditto, October 3, 1815. 

6. The Annals of Albany, by J. Munsell, Vol. VI, p. 101. 

7. A Sermon Delivered on Sabbath Morning, January 4, 1846, Containing 
Sketches of the History of the Second Presbyterian Church, by Wil- 
liam B. Sprague, pp. 9-10. 

8. Ditto, p. 23. 

9. A Sermon Addressed to the Second Presbyterian Congregation in Albany, 


Sunday Morning, August 27, 1854, by William B. Sprague, p. 18. 
10. A Historical Sermon Addressed to the Second Presbyterian Congregation 
in Albany, Sunday, November 16, 1913, by James G. K. McClure. 


MECHANICS AND FARMERS BANK, ALBANY, 1814 


The Mechanics and Farmers Bank, of Albany, was incorporated 
by the Legislature on March 22, 1811." The Bank moved into its first 
building (the subject of these notes) in 1814.” This first building 
stood on the northeast corner of Court and Exchange Streets.* In 
1875 it was condemned by the Federal Government and demolished 


* The location of the building is clearly indicated on the map of Albany pub- 
lished in 1836 in Gordon’s Gazetteer of the State of New York, p. 342. 
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in order to make room for the northern end of the present Post Office 
and Customs House.’ 

Mr. C. B. Cutler, in his article in the Architectural Record on the 
Albany Academy,* says that the Mechanics and Farmers Bank “was 
of one story with an attic, unpierced; was of white marble in se- 
verely classic feeling, and was crowned with a peculiarly formed 
dome of ordinary transparent glass.” He adds, “like Mr. White’s 
Presbyterian Church on Madison Square,* it was in the shadow of an 
enormous and ugly neighbor and was designed in serene disregard of 
its environment. In spite of it, rather, it was easily the most notable 
object in that part of the city and remained so until demolition.” Mr. 
Cutler attributes the building to Hooker although informed by the 
late Dudley Olcott that he thought the name of the architect was 
Smith. 

The writer regrets that circumstances over which he has had no 


control have prevented him from even attempting to clear up the ob- 


security regarding the attribution. But whether the building was by 
Hooker or by someone else, its pictures show it to have been so char- 
acteristic of the best architecture of its time that mention of it here 


seems desirable. 


REFERENCES 


—_ 


Span of a Century, 1811-1911, Mechanics and Farmers Bank, Albany, 
NY 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

The Architectural Record, February and March, 1916. 


oo bo 


* Lately demolished. 
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From a photograph by E. V. Rockwood. 


Fic. 98. Doorway of No. 99 Columbia Street, Albany. 
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THE STOCKING HOUSE, UTICA, ec. 1825 


In his sketch of Samuel Stocking of Utica Bagg writes: “His res- 
idence for many years was the house . . . on the corner of Broad 
and First, which house he built about 1825.” The fact that Samuel 
Stocking was a member of the Building Committee of the First Pres- 
byterian Church edifice, designed by Hooker in 1826, has always 
tempted the writer to attribute the Stocking house to Hooker. The 
very marked resemblance between the iron work which ornamented 
the stoop of the Stocking house and the several designs for stoops, 
almost certainly by Hooker, to be found among the Gansevoort papers 
in the New York Public Library, seems to support such an attri- 
bution. (See Figs. 97 and 99.) 

At any rate the house is here illustrated as an example of the at- 
tractive type of dwelling popular during the third decade of the last 
century in New York, Albany, Utica, and other American cities. It 
was demolished in 1920 and the bricks of which it was built were em- 


ployed to erect a garage on the original site. 


REFERENCE 
The Pioneers of Utica, p. 171. 


NUMBER NINETY-NINE COLUMBIA STREET, 
ALBANY 


The writer has no data regarding this building, whose peculiar 
doorway has long been an object of interest and admiration. The flat- 
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ness of the pediments over the openings and the extreme simplicity of 
the stone mouldings indicate that the building was designed after 
1830. If it is by Hooker, to whom it is sometimes attributed, it must 
be one of his latest works. The door itself, as Mr. Rockwood’s photo- 
graph shows, is built on a curve and the fan-light above it arches up- 
ward and forward, to form a half dome of semi-elliptical plan over the 
head of whoever is standing in the vestibule. The scale of the entire 
entrance is bold, its proportions perfect and its combination of angles, 


straight lines and curves highly original and pleasing.* 


* Since the above was written the house has been sold and the doorway removed 
to No. 149’%2 Washington Avenue. 
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LIST OF DRAWINGS BY HOOKER AND OF 
ENGRAVINGS MADE FROM HIS 
DRAWINGS 

(1) Section or Wau or Sr. Prrer’s Cuurcu, Srconp Butrp- 
ING, ALBANY. Pen and ink and water-color on paper. Annotated 
on the right hand side. Signed, “Ph: Hooker Archt Albany, Decemb. 
15 1802.” In possession of St. Peter’s Church. 

(2a) Durcu CHURCH FORMERLY AT THE JUNCTION OF STATE 
AND Market Streets, AuBANy, N. Y. Size c. 10%” x 1014”. 
Printed in ink from an engraved plate on paper. At the bottom is 
the following legend: “[to the left] P. HOOKER, DELT. [to the 
right] SNYDER, SCULP. [in the centre] A VIEW OF THE 
LATE PROTESTANT DUTCH CHURCH IN THE CITY 
OF ALBANY. THIS VENERABLE EDIFICE WAS SIT- 
UATED AT THE JUNCTION OF STATE, MARKET, & 
COURT STREETS. IT WAS ERECTED AD, 1715, & DE- 
MOLISHED AD, 1806. IT INCLUDED WITHIN ITS 
WALLS, THE SITE OF A CHURCH THE CORNER 
STONE WHEREOF WAS LAID BY RUTGER JACOB- 
SEN, AD, 1656. PUBLISHED BY JOHN LOW, BOOK- 
SELLER, NEW YORK, 1806.” A number of impressions of this 
engraving exist. St. Peter’s Church owns one, also the North Dutch 


Church, and several are in private collections.* 


* George G. Davidson, for many years Cashier of the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank, Albany, thought that he once possessed Hooker’s drawing for this engraving. 
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(2b) The same except that the background of buildings and the 
publisher’s notice printed in 2a are omitted. In possession of Ledyard 


Cogswell, Jr., of Albany. (See Fig. 15.) 


(3) Seconp Buitpinc or Union CoLiEcE, SCHENECTADY. 
Printed in ink from an engraved plate on paper. Size 16%4” x 11%”. 
At the bottom is the following legend: “[to the left] P. HOOKER, 
DELT. [to the right] SNYDER, SCULP. [in the centre] A 
SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF UNION COLLEGE IN THE 
CITY OF SCHENECTADY. ALBANY, PUBLISHED BY 
H. W. SNYDER JULY 27TH, 1808.” In possession of the Al- 
bany Institute. (See Fig. 18.) 


(4) Eacir Tavern, ALBANY. Printed in ink from an engraved 
copper plate on paper. Size 514” x 8%”. At the bottom is the fol- 
lowing legend: “[{to the left in very small italics] P. HOOKER, 
DEL. [in the centre] EAGLE by M. GREGORY COURT 
STREET ALBANY.” Illustration in Worth’s “Random Recollec- 
tions of Albany,” Third Edition, 1866, facing p. 82. (See Fig. 93.) 


(5) ELEVATION OF THE WEST END OF THE NortH DutTcH 
CuurRCH, ALBANY, SHOWING A PROPOSED ALTERATION. Pen and ink 
on paper. No inscription or date but enclosed in a letter to John 
Bogart, a member of the Consistory of the Church. See notes on the 


North Dutch Church. (See Fig. 41.) 


(6) ELevation oF Hypr Hau, Otsego County, N. Y. Pen 
and ink and wash on paper. At the bottom is the following: “[in the 
centre] SOUTHEAST VIEW OF HYDE HALL [to the right 
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Courtesy of the New York Public Library. 


Fic. 100. Drawing of an Unidentified House for the Gansevoort Family. 
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is Hooker’s signature in pen and ink] PH: HOOKER.’* In pos- 
session of George Hyde Clarke. The building is given in elevation, 
shaded. As an architectural rendering the drawing is feeble and unat- 
tractive. As recently as January, 1916, there were at Hyde Hall 
many of Hooker’s plans and drawings for the building bound into a 
volume. These unfortunately have since been lost. 

(7) ELevations oF two Stoops. Pen and ink and wash on 
paper. Size 7,” x 1312”. Undated and unsigned. A few measure- 
ments have been written in, apparently by Hooker. The foregoing 
is among the Gansevoort family papers in the New York Public Li- 
brary. In the same collection of papers are two other drawings in 
lead pencil of very similar stoops. One of these drawings is annotated 
and dated in lead pencil, apparently by Hooker, “1828.” In the 
Gansevoort Collection is also an estimate by Brainard and Bruce 
dated, “Albany Sept. 28%. 1827,” which begins, “Agreeable to the 
plans shewn by P. Hooker Esq. for two stoops for Gen! Peter Ganse- 
voort—We give the following list of prices—”. In the same Collec- 
tion is also a receipted bill dated, “Albany 28" June 1830,” which 
begins: 

“Gen: Peter Gansevoort 
1827 To Philip Hooker D* 


Septt 29th To Sundry designs for stone steps & iron railings £4. . 


The foregoing would seem to establish the authorship of the draw- 
ings with reasonable certainty. (See Fig. 99.) 


* The above inscription is given from memory and does not pretend to be more 
than approximately correct. 
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(8) ELrvatTion or AN UnipeNtTIFIED Crry House. Pen and ink 
and wash on paper. Size 755,” x 714”. Inscribed and signed at the 
bottom, ‘Elevation of the front 43 feet 6 Inches Ph: Hooker Ach” 
Among the Gansevoort papers in the New York Public Library. 
(See Fig. 100.) 

In addition to the above listed drawings and engravings Hooker 
drew two perspective views of the old Capitol Building.* These have 
disappeared, nor does any engraving exist which can be identified as 


having been made from them. 


* See Hooker’s bill for these two drawings as printed in Notes on the State 
Capitol. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


Jobn Hooker 
(b. Medfield, Sept. 14, 1718") 


Samuel Hooker 
(b. Medway, Nov. 30, 1746*) m. June 24, 1740, to 


Martha Partridge 
(b. Medway, March 16, 1718") 


intention to marry, 
July 12, 1766* 
Corlis Hinds 
(b. Brookfield, April 28, 1724) 
oh. Age 
| (w. Brooktelnt May 20, 17405) eae, ae 


i 


I, THE ANCESTRY OF PHILIP HOOKER OF ALBANY IN THE i7ru & 18e CENTURIES 
(For references see page 217) 


m. Aug. 13, 1708,' to 


Elizabeth Hilliard 
Jobe Partridge (of Dedhar 
{ John Partridge 
(b. Medfield, Sept. 21, 1656) ; a | Jobe Cellar! (ef Wetertows & 
Jonathan Partridge _ Magdales Bullard (of Meefield) Medtheid | 
(b. Medfield, Nov. 25, 1693) m. to Magdalen — —— 
Elizabeth Adams 0 
m. Nov, 18, 1717, to (b. Medfield, March 18, 1666) 
Elizabeth Learned 
(b. Framingham, July 27, 1696) m. to 
Sarah 
Bigelow James Hinds (ln Salem in 1687) 
John Hinds 
(b. Salem, Aug. 28, 1689) m,, 1088, to 
Joho Hinds m. Feb. 9, 1681-2, to Mary —— 


(b, Lancaster, Jan. 19, 1683) Ma Mee 
(widow of James Butler of Lan- 
caster) 


m. to 
Mrs, Hannah (Whittaker) Corlis 
(ci Haverhil, b. Sept. 1601) 
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I. 


FIRST GENERATION 


Henry Hocker, 
(Great-grandfather of P. H.) 


Elizabeth (Hilliard) Hocker * 


(Great-grandmother of P. H.) 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DESCENDANTS OF HENRY & ELIZABETH 


(HILLIARD) HOCKER, OF MEDFIELD, MASS. 


(For references see page 217) 


SECOND GENERATION 


Henry (b. before 1713 *) 
(Great-uncle of P. H.) 


John (b. Sept. 14, 1713 8) 
(Grandfather of P. H.) 


William (b. April 17, 1716 *) 
(Great-uncle of P. H.) 


Phillip (b. Jan. 12, 1717-18 °) 
(Great-uncle of P. H.) 


Samuel (b. June 10, 1725 °) 
(Great-uncle of P. H.) 


Elisa (bap. May 23, 1742 ®) 


THIRD GENERATION 


Oliver *8 
Abigail 8 
Lucretia * 
Walter ® 
Sally *8 
Mary * 


(Aunt of P. H.) 


John (b. Sept. 5, 1744 °) 
(Uncle of P. H.) 


Samuel (b. Nov. 80, 1746 1°) 
(Father of P. H.) 


Stephen (b. Dec. 8, 1750 #) 
(Uncle of P. H.) 

Martha (b. Nov. 12, 1759 ) 
(Aunt of P. H.) 


Philip (b. ——? 1742) 
Tabitha (b. Aug. 6, 1744 *) 
Zibeon (b. Jan. 8, 1750-51 ") 
Mary (b. Feb. 2, 1753 7) 
Catherine (b. May 24, 1755 ”) 
Abigail (b. Jan. 19, 1758 7) 
William (b. Feb. 6, 1761 7) 
Philip (b. Sept. 16, 1764 7) 
Oliver (b. Sept. 26, 1768 7) 


(All first cousins’ once removed of 
P. H. 


wey f 
(All first a Rae removed of 


FOURTH GENERATION 


Betsey Belcher (b. Nov. 18, 1768 8) 

Francis Sergeant (b. Mch. 18,1771) 

John (b. Jan. 29, 1773 3) 

Samuel (b. Mch. 12, 1774 8) 

Polly (b. Dec. 24, 1775 #) 

John Fink (b. Dec. 18, 1777 #) 

Sally (b. May 17, 1780 #) 

Thomas Tuttle (b. Feb. 16, 1783 18) 

Denny Perkins (b. May 9, 1787 38) 
(All first cousins of P. H.) 


Philip (b. Oct. 28, 1766 *) 
John (b. Jan. 25, 1769 ) 
Susannah (b. April 19, 1772 *°) 
James 1? 

William ™ 

Samuel F27 

Sarah * 
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I. THE ANCESTRY OF PHILIP HOOKER OF 
ALBANY IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


REFERENCES 


A Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston Containing 
the Boston Marriages from 1700 to 1751, p. 19. 

Vital Records of Medfield, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, p- 63. 

Vital Records of Medway, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, p. 213. 

Ditto, pp. 80-81. 

Systematic History Fund. Vital Records of Rutland, Massachusetts, to 
the end of the Year 1849, p. 158. 


. Ditto, p. 58. 
. Partridge Genealogy. Descendants of John Partridge of Medfield, Mass., 


Dp. o: 


. History and Genealogy of the Hinds Family, p. 32. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DESCENDANTS 
IN THE MALE LINE OF HENRY AND ELIZA- 
BETH (HILLIARD) HOCKER, OR HOOKER, 
OF MEDFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


REFERENCES 
1. History of the Town of Medfield, Massachusetts, 1650-1886, pp. 418-419. 
2. Ditto. 
3. Ditto; also, Vital Records of Medfield, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, 
p- 63. 
4. Ditto; Ditto. 
5. Ditto; Ditto. 
6. Ditto; Ditto. | 
7. Ditto; Ditto. (For all but the first Philip and Lucy.) 
8. Vital Records of Medway, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, pp. 80-81. 
9. Ditto. 
10. Ditto. 


Q17 


1b 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
Lis 
18. 


at We 


Henry Hooker 
(no dates) 


John Hooker 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
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Systematic History Fund. Vital Records of Rutland, Massachusetts, to 
the end of the Year 1849, p. 53. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


The Pioneers of Utica, p. 75. 
Systematic History Fund. Worcester County, Massachusetts, Warnings, 


p- 68. 


(1713-2) 


THE HOOKER ANCESTRY OF PHILIP HOOKER 


OF ALBANY 


Married to Elizabeth Hilliard by Cotton Mather, 
in Boston, Aug. 13, 1708.' In Medfield, Mass., as 


early as 1713.” Lived on Pine Street.* 


CHILDREN 


Henry (b. before 1713)+* 

John (b. Medfield, Sept. 14, 1713)? 
William (b. Medfield, April 17, 1716)° 
Phillip (b. Medfield, Jan. 12, 1717-18)‘ 
Samuel (b. Medfield, June 10, 1725)° 


a lo 


Married to Martha Partridge of Medway, at 
Medway, June 24, 1740.” Lived in Medway from 
1740 to 1760 and on Green St., Medfield, from 
1760 to 1762.'° Moved to Rutland, Worcester 
County, in 1762." Served in the French and In- 
dian Wars from Medway.” In 1779 was cared for 
by the town of Medfield.** The name, John Hooker, 
is on the list of Rutland’s “Alarm men” of 1775.% 
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Samuel Hooker 
(1746-1832) 


It appears again in the list of heads of families in 


the Town of Rutland given in the census of 1790.2° 


CHILDREN 


. Elisa (bap. Medway, May 23, 1742) 
- John (b. Medway, Sept. 5, 1744) 

- Samuel (b. Medway, Nov. 30, 1746) 
. Stephen (b. Medway, Dec. 3, 1750) 
- Martha (b. Medway, Nov. 12, 1759) 


Cum Co Ne 


Moved with his father from Medfield to Rut- 
land in 1762 at the age of 16.°° He and Rachel 
Hinds of Rutland District expressed an intention 
to marry, July 12, 1766.7 Moved with his family 
to Albany after April 19, 1772."° His name ap- 
pears in the Minutes of the Albany Common Coun- 
cil as early as Nov. 2, 1787.* Moved to Utica with 
his wife and second son John and most of his 
younger children in 1797.” For his life here and 


the life of his family see Bagg’s Pioneers of Utica. 


CHILDREN 


Philip (b. Rutland, Oct. 28, 1766) 
John (b. Rutland, Jan. 25, 1769) 
Susannah (b. Rutland, April 19, 1772) 


See | All probably born in Albany as their names 


do not appear on the Rutland Records. 


Samuel ‘The Albany records have been destroyed. 


Sarah | 


a ee es eke Pls 


REFERENCES 


1. A Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston Containing 
the Boston Marriages from 1700 to 1751, p. 19. 
2. History of the Town of Medfield, Massachusetts, 1650-1886, pp. 418-419. 


* See also C. C. Minutes: Oct. 15, 1791; Sept. 29, 1794; Oct. 14, 1799. 
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Ditto. 
Ditto. 


. Vital Records of Medfield, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, p. 638. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Vital Records of Medway, Massachusetts, to the Year 1850, p. 213. 
History of the Town of Medfield, Massachusetts, 1650-1886, pp. 418-419. 
Ditto. 


2. Ditto. 
. Ditto. 
. A History of Rutland, Worcester County, Massachusetts, by Jonas Reed, 


De Lit: 


5. Department of Commerce and Labor, Bureau of the Census, Heads of 


Families at the First Census of the United States taken in 1790 in 
Massachusetts, p. 254. 


. History of the Town of Medfield, Massachusetts, 1650-1886, pp. 418-419. 
. Systematic History Fund. Vital Records of Rutland, Massachusetts, to 


the end of the Year 1849, p. 154. 


. Ditto, p. 58. (For birth of Susannah Hooker.) 
. The Pioneers of Utica, p. 75. 


IV. THE PARTRIDGE ANCESTRY OF PHILIP 
HOOKER OF ALBANY 


John Partridge Was in Dedham as early as Jan. 7, 1652. Came 


( ?-1706) to Medfield in 1653 and lived with his brother Wil- 


liam and possibly his sister Margery on “The Bach- 
elors Roe,” now North Street. Married to Magda- 
len Bullard of Medfield, Dec. 18, 1655. Served as 
select man and in 1672 as clerk of the market. In 
1676 when the town was burned by the Indians he 
lost his house and barn and some of his grain and 


cattle. 
CHILDREN 


. John (b. Medfield, Sept. 21, 1656) 
. Hannah (b. Medfield, April 15, 1658) 
. Deborah (b. Medfield, Aug. 16, 1662) 
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John Partridge 
(1656-1743) 


Jonathan 
Partridge 


(1693-1758) 


Eleazer (b. Medfield, Feb. 20, 1664) 
Abiel (b. Medfield, June 13, 1667) 
Experience (b. Medfield, June 13, 1667) 
Rachel (b. Medfield, July 12, 1669) 
Samuel (b. Medfield, Feb. 22, 1671) 
Zachariah (b. Medfield, July 2, 1674) 
Mary (b. Medfield, Feb. 15, 1677) 


Sa 5) OPE aN ee 


i 


Married to Elizabeth Rockwood of Medfield, 
Dec. 24, 1678. Settled in what is now Millis in 
1681. Married a second time to Elizabeth Adams 
of Medfield, about Jan. 1, 1693. In 1710 was 
chosen master of a school for those who lived on 
the west bank of the Charles. Was active in hav- 
ing the western part of Medfield set off as the 
town of Medway in 1713. Was a deacon of the 
Medway Church. Married a third time to Hannah 
Sheffield, April 17, 1721. 


CHILDREN 
By his first wife: 


. Elizabeth (b. Sept. 18, 1679) 
. Mary (b. Feb. 26, 1681) 

. John (b. , 1683) 

. Benoni (b. May 25, 1687) 


Bm Ooh 


By his second wife: 


. Jonathan (b. Novy. 25, 1693) 
. Hannah (b. March 16, 1696) 
. Deborah (b. March 1, 1698) 
. James (b. Oct. 8, 1700) 

. Sarah (b. Jan. 8, 1702) 

. Stephen (b. April 16, 1706) 


ole oa or. 


a 


He drew land in Medway in 1713 about a mile 
north of Medway Village. Married to Elizabeth 
Learned of Framingham, Nov. 13, 1717. Was se- 
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lect man in 1738. Married a second time to Anne, 
daughter of Governor John Phipps, of Massachu- 
setts, Jan. 18, 1739. Sold his Medway farm to his 
brother James in 1742 and removed to Sherborn, 
the home of his second wife. Married a third time 
to Abigail Lovet of Medway, Oct. 12, 1749. Not 
long after his third marriage he removed to Rut- 
land District (now Barre), Worcester County, 
Mass. Married his second wife nine months after 
the death of his first, and his third wife eight 


months after the death of his second. 


CHILDREN 
, his first wife: 


. Martha (b. Medway, March 16, 1718) 
. Elizabeth (b. Medway, Aug. 17, 1720) 
. Huldah (b. Medway, July 18, 1722 

. Jonathan (b. Medway, July 16, 1724) 

. Mary (b. Medway, July 19, 1726) 

. Eda (b. Medway, April 15, 1727) 

. Hannah (b. Medway, Feb. 12, 1729) 

. Jasper (b. Medway, April 5, 1732) 

. Learned (b. Medway, Feb. 7, 1735) 

. Silas (b. Medway, July 22, 1737) 
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y his second wife: 


. Thaddeus (b. Medway, Nov. 28, 1739) 
2. Reuben (b. Medway, Nov. 21, 1741) 

. Jabez (b. Medway, Nov. 21, 1741) 

. Rhoda (b. Sherborn, Feb. 11, 1744) 

. John (b. Sherborn, Oct. 28, 1746) 

16. Jabez (b. Sherborn, Dec. 11, 1748) 


fuml pel 
w= 
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, his third wife: 


. Lovet (b. Sherborn, Sept. 13, 1750) 

. Stephen (b. Sherborn, Aug. 2, 1752) 

. Abigail (b. Rutland Dist., Aug. 1, 1754) 

. Amariale (b. Rutland Dist., May 21, 1756) 
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Martha Partridge 


(1718-7) 


Married to John Hooker of Medfield, June 24, 


1740. See under the Hooker Ancestry. 


REFERENCE 


1. Partridge Genealogy. Descendants of John Partridge of Medfield, Mass. 


V. THE HINDS ANCESTRY OF PHILIP HOOKER 


James Hinds 
(27-1655?) 


OF ALBANY 


Was admitted to Salem, Mass., as a freeman in 
1637." Member of the First Congregational Church 
of Salem as early as Dec. 25, 1637. Married to 
Mary ——., probably in 1638. Was a cooper by 
trade. His name is written in the Salem Church 
records as Haines, Haynes, Hindes. Removed to 
Southold, L. I., after March 4, 1651. Died between 
March 1, 1652 and Sept. 18, 1655, at Southold. 
For his will see the History and Genealogy of the 


Hinds Family. 


CHILDREN 


John (b. Salem, Aug. 28, 1639) 

James (bap. Salem, Aug. 2, 1641) 

. Benjamin (bap. Salem, Aug. 26, 1643) 
Mary (bap. Salem, Feb. 19, 1646) 
James (bap. Salem, Dec. 27, 1647) 
Jonathan (bap. Salem, April 11, 1648) 
Sarah (bap. Salem, April 11, 1648) 
Thomas (bap. Salem, March 4, 1651) 
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John Hinds 
(1639-1720) 


John Hinds 
(1683-1747) 


Settled in Elizabeth, N. J., as early as Feb. 19, 
1665. Went from Woburn, Mass., in 1676 to set- 


tle that part of Lancaster, Mass., now known as 
Bolton. Married for the first ‘time a woman of 
whom there is no record. Is said to have had by her 
at least one son. Married a second time to Mrs. 
Mary Butler, widow of James Butler of Lancas- 
ter, Feb. 9, 1681—2. Later went from Lancaster to 
Brookfield, Worcester County. In Brookfield he 
had a grant of 62 acres. On April 13, 1719 he sold 
his house and lot in Brookfield to his son John and 


returned to Lancaster, where he died, March 1720. 


CHILDREN 
By his second wife: 


John (b. Lancaster, Jan. 19, 1683) 
Jacob (b. Brookfield, —, 1685) 
Hannah 

Hopestill (b. Brookfield, Oct. 22, 1713) 
Deborah 

Experience 


Enoch (b. Brookfield, Oct. 30, 1717), 


Be 


Married to Mrs. Hannah (Whittaker) Corlis of 
Haverhill, Mass. Lived in Lancaster and then in 
Brookfield. Was one of the committee of five ap- 
pointed Jan. 23, 1728, to divide the town of Brook- 


field into four parts. 


CHILDREN 


Anna (b. Brookfield, June 6, 1710) 
John (b. Brookfield, Aug. 31, 1711) 
Frances (b. Brookfield, Dec. 14, 1713) 
Mary (b. Brookfield, Feb. 12, 1716) 
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Seth (b. Brookfield, April 3, 1718) 
Jonathan (b. Brookfield, Oct. 23, 1720) 
Dinah (b. Brookfield, Oct. 14, 1722) 
Corlis (b. Brookfield, April 28, 1724) 

. Rachel (b. Brookfield, Aug. 25, 1726) 

10. Tryphena (b. Brookfield, April 23, 1728) 
11. Cornelius (b. Brookfield, March 17, 1730) 
12. Submit (b. Brookfield, July 27, 1732) 

13. Susannah (b. Brookfield, Dec. 17, 1733) 


OW AIAN 


Corlis Hinds Married to Janet McMaster of Brookfield, Sept. 
(1724-1821) 6, 1742. Was Constable of Brookfield in 1768 and 
on Committee for Supply from 1780 to 1789. Ap- 

pears to have lived in Barre (i.e. Rutland Dis- 

trict) for a time in the seventeen sixties, as his son 

Jesse was born at Barre in 1764 and his daughter 

Rachel was recorded in 1766 as being from Rut- 

land District. Married a second time to Mrs. Mc- 


Cutter in 1809. 


CHILDREN 
his first wife: 
Cornelius (b. Brookfield, March 17, 1743) 
Anna (b. Brookfield, Oct. 7, 1744) 
Rachel (b. Brookfield, May 26, 1746) 
Corlis (b. Brookfield, April 10, 1748) 
Susannah (b. Brookfield, March 15, 1750) 
Submit (b. Brookfield, April 18, 1752) 
Howard (b. Brookfield, March 6, 1755) 
Forbes (b. Brookfield, May 25, 1759) 
Catherine (b. Brookfield, April 15, 1760) 
Jesse (b. Barre, Sept. 7, 1764) 


Sopramewrr | 


jd 


Rachel Hinds Expressed an intention to marry Samuel Hooker 
(1746-1836) of Rutland, July 12, 1766. See under the Hooker 
Ancestry. 
REFERENCE 
1. History and Genealogy of the Hinds Family. 
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